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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 

Refuge and Employment for Prisoners. An Address | 
to the Community. By Mr. Sheriff Laurie. Pp. 16. | 
London, R. Weir. 

We augured well for the present civic year when 
we saw so firm and sound-minded a man as Alder- 
man J. Johnston elected to the chair, and sup- 
ported by sheriffs every way so eligible as Messrs. 
Chaplin and Laurie; and our anticipations were 
more than confirmed when we found the latter 
gentleman distinguishing his office by undertaking 
one of the most difficult and desirable problems to 
solve which can be connected with the administra- 
tion of the criminal law. 

Guilt is a sore and complicated subject to deal 
with :-— 

Its origin is based on different causes, and of 
different degrees in offence and apology. Outcasts, 
children of profligate parents, the want of education 
or moral training, overwhelming temptation, utter 
misery, if they do not excuse, must be confessed 
greatly to palliate crime; and often the blame is 
more due to society than to the unhappy criminal. 
Planned, matured, and systematic villany is of a 
ome dye, and ought to be held far more respon- 
sible. 

Prevention offers another difficult question. Every 
body insists that it is better than “ Cure ;” but let 
magistracy or police try to carry it out, and the cry 
is raised against official seduction, spies, and vio- 
lation of the liberty of the subject and the British 
Constitution ! 

Detection has also its various phases and opinions. 
Dens of thieves, coiners, smugglers, illicit vaga- 
bonds of every description, are wonderfully pro- 
tected. Honest men must look to and take care of 
themselves, 

Trial, often a legal farce ; in which, if truth be ar- 
rived at, itis by fiction. Common sense is out of the 
court; and subtleties in the construction or miscon- 
struction of plain words, in sophistical argument to 
distort obvious facts, and in glosses and interpre- 
tations to make the worse appear the better reason, 
are the daily and hourly elements of jurisprudence. 
The still more infamous practice of endeavouring 
tocriminate the innocent, in order that the guilty 
may escape and be again let loese on the world, is 
rather, we trust, on the decline, since the notorious 
Courvoissier and Tawell cases. 

Punishment, with its several objects, is not dis- 
tinct enough. In many instances it is mere me- 
nace, and not inflicted. Its two other pretences, 
i.e. as example to deter others, and an endeavour 
to reform the offender, are totally opposite opera- 
tions, and never to be reconciled. A Gaol is not a 
School ; and reform-lessons from the gallows are a 
mockery and a laughing-stock. 

What a medley of topics have we barely touched 
upon here; each, separately, sufficient to employ 
the most acute and experienced of mankind for 
their applicable solution. And yet they all lead 
us to the consideration of the later stage of inquiry 
—that taken up by the worthy Sheriff, —namely, 
What is to be done with criminals after they have 
been punished ? what is best for themselves, what 
is safest for the community? Like Moore’s vase, 
you may purify the party as you will; but he goes | 





most distressing. The Cain-mark begets universal | that Mr. Sheriff Laurie’s pamphlet will obtain the 
mistrust and contumely, and the return to virtuous | attention due to it. 

courses is made next to impossible. The downward | ‘‘ When, on entering upon my office in October 
iter was slippery and easy enough, but the redeun- | (he writes), sitting with the judges on the bench at 
dum toil and ‘struggle indeed, which not one in a| our first session, I observed the judges, previous to 
hundred can get through. At a meeting of Mid- passing sentence, invariably ask if the prisoner had 
dlesex magistrates some time ago, we were struck | been there before, and in the majority of cases 
by statements made in respect to this point, to which | heard this question answered in the affirmative, by 
Mr. Tulk called the attention of the bench, as one | the record of former convictions, I began to in- 
of the deepest importance. Ile alluded to the efforts quire what this could mean, —tHe effect of one 
made to provide a place of refuge for the reception | punishment seemed only to produce another; and, 
of juvenile prisoners after they had been discharged | upon investigation, I found that the poor creatures 
from custody. There was a lady of the name of! had no other resource, no other remedy, but upon 
Neave who was well known as a lady of great bene- | release to commit another crime,—to become again, 
volence, and whose exertions in behalf of these of necessity, the inmates of a gaol and candidates 
young offenders, with a view to the provision of an | for a fresh prosecution. On my proceeding to our 
asylum wherein they might be received after they | gaol, and having fifty prisoners. placed before me, 
had served their term of imprisonment, had at- in the presence of the governor and ordinary, I in- 
tracted universal attention. Such an establishment | quired if any of them were there for the first offence, 
would afford these young people an opportunity of | when I found that all, without exception, had been 
reforming their habits to such an extent, that they | frequently prosecuted, and had no other prospect 
might in the progress of time become good and but to return to crime again, and several implored 
efficient members of society. What ultimate good | me to get them transported. To me this picture 


was effected by the course of treatment observed in 
their prisons with reference to juvenile offenders, 
if, as had hitherto been the case, they were again 
thrown upon their own resources into the streets ? 
The consequence was, that they were found soon 
following their former course of iniquity ; for there 
was no person of respectability who would give 
employment to a felon. The lady to whom he had 
referred had an asylum upon a small scale, wherein 
she gave a refuge toa few, with the hope of reclaim- 
ing them; and she had now appealed to the gene- 
rosity of that bench for aid. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the bench had no power in itself to render 
any assistance. There was no way that he could 
see to accomplish the object other than that of an 
application to parliameut, or rather, to the govern- 
ment of the country. So important was the sub- 
ject, that he earnestly trusted the bench would 
adopt some means whereby the matter might be 
brought in a formal manner under the notice of the 
government, 

Mr. Laurie, the cousin of the sheriff, and holding 
a high legal appointment in the corporation of 
London, bore testimony to the benevolent exertions 
of Miss Neave with respect to discharged prisoners, 
and that too much praise could not be awarded to 
her. He was of opinion that something ought to 
be done to carry out the object, In France and in 
Holland the government provided places of recep- 
tion for this class of persons; and he considered 
that. this country ought not to be backward in 
effecting the same end. Crime was greatly on the 
increase; and by the last statistical return of the 
number of prisoners in England and Wales, it ap- 
peared that no fewer than—of 26,000 persons who 
had been convicted—47 per cent were between the 
ages of 15 and 20. He considered that they were 
improving the gaols, but not the prisoners. Some 
steps ought to be taken with a view to the provi- 
sion of a place to which the young offender might 
be sent after the term of his imprisonment had 
expired. 

At a more recent meeting the subject was re- 
sumed and feelingly treated by the chairman, Mr. 
Adams. 

As is to be expected when party-politics are the 








orth among his fellow-men with the taint upon | grand vencerns of our rulers, Government has not 
him, that neither repentance, integrity of purpose, | been able to act in any passable manner in regard 
nor resolute effort in the right road, can remove,— | to these suggestions, though of infinitely greater 
do what he can, it hangs to him still. In the mul- | interest to the public than a cabinet crisis or change | 
titude of juvenile cases, this condition of things is | of ministry. But we trust (after the storm is over) { 
; 8.) 


seemed frightful, and I could scarcely believe my- 
self in a Christian land—in an all-powerful and 
civilised country.” 

He addressed a letter to some of the morning 
journals, to rouse the public to the crying evil; 
and in this he observes: “To remedy this fearful 
state of things, two modes present themselves, viz. 
the proper classification of prisoners, separating 
those for the first offence from the hardened and 
old offenders ; and a beneficial shelter and employ- 
ment for all who are liberated from prison. ‘To 
depend upon private benevolence, upon so large a 
scale, could not accomplish this, nor be pa ng 
of any good, but if the legislature would take the 
matter in hand, as a grand and national under- 
taking; and considering it is the duty of the 
executive to pay for the punishment of crime, I can- 
not see why it should not, with such reasons as [ 
have stated, pay for its prevention. I shall not 
hesitate to urge the corporation which I have the 
honour to bk connected with to use every legi- 
timate exertion to accomplish this humane and 
praiseworthy object.” 

This he has since done, and in the same bene« 
volent course he will doubtless persevere. May he 
succeed !—And he adds: ‘ 

“Ido not ask for subscriptions, which, in my 
opinion, however benevolent, are but temporary 
remedies. I want a substantial national under- 
taking, on a comprehensive scale, embodying a 
house of occupation, accompanied with beneficial 
employment on public works, not at all trenching 
on the honest industry of the country. I do not 
seek to disturb our criminal jurisprudence, which 
I consider perfect. I do not seek a refuge by ap- 
plication to poor-law commissioners or to union 
workhouses, which the wretched prisoner dreads 
more than a gaol; but I ask the system to be pro- 
perly carried out of classification in our prisons, 
and a shelter, with beneficial employment, for the 
unfortunate. I shall soon be prepared with the 
digested detail, to lay before the legislature the 
enormous cost borne by the country for those often- 
repeated convictions of the same criminal, the 
amount of which would be much lessened by the 
adoption of a well-regulated refuge or shelter, to 
say nothing of the enormons waste of time to jurors 
and the whole staff attending our courts of justice 


and prisons. I know I have to contend with many 


obstacles, with deep-rooted prejudices, with short- 
sighted, contracted notions; but I cannot shut my 
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ears to the cry of the poor destitute creatures who, 
by loss of character, cannot find protection or em- 
ployment, and who daily beseech me, by all the 
means in my power,.to get them transported to a 
distant country, to save them from further vice and 
misery, which eventually awaits them when they 
are let loose from prison. ° ad od 
“In accordance with this, I have devoted my 
attention to the working of the present pernicious 
and demoralising system. The expense of such 
repeated prosecution of the same individual proves 
at once the immediate necessity of a remedy, and 
this is within the power and control of the legis- 
lature, at less cost than the present cost of such 
prosecutions. For the year 1845, I find the total 
number of prisoners committed to Newgate for trial 
was 2581: of that number, 1960 were convicted, 
and 621 were acquitted. The cost of such prose- 
cutions for the year is as follows: 
Total cost of Newgate for 1845, including all sala- 
ries and outgoings . ° . ars a 
Total expenditure at Sessions-House for the twelve 
sessions during the year 1845, including the ex- 
penses of witnesses, salaries of the three judges, 
clerks, and all necessary expenses. Dice 
Maintenance for the whole convicted, on an ave- 
rage for one year, at 15/. per head (on the lowest 
scale) . * . etre " . P ° 


£8,044 


17,100 


29,400 
£54,544 
This is without any proportion of the Queen’s 
judges’ salaries, who try the capital cases; and 
without taking into account the expenses of all 
jurors’ time, grand juries, and the witnesses whose 
expenses are not paid by the community,—to say 
nothing of the expenses incurred in the magistrates’ 
department, and the expensive police force. This 
sum of 54,5447. for one year shews a sum expended 
upon each case of 25/.; and as two-thirds had been 
tried before, some more than once, each individual 
of such proportion has cost the community at least 
501.,—a sum which would maintain three or four 
individuals in beneficial employment, to say nothing 
of the great reduction of crime and benefit to the 
community. This obviously proves that the pre- 
vention of crime is much less expensive than the 
punishment, and which it is our bounden duty to 
adopt. On visiting the various institutions of re- 
fuge for the reformation of prisoners, I found the 
system in many of them very good, but the manage- 
ment far too expensive ; and, depending upon vo- 
luntary contributions, they are only temporary and 
ill carried out. I find in one case that the cost per 
head is nearly 30/., and all above 20/., and the 
labour not productive. I am met, in my anxiety to 
serve these poor creatures, with such remarks as 
that ‘reforming criminals is visionary ;’ that ‘the 
gaol is the least expensive receptacle for human 
beings.’ To the first I reply, that my experience 
has taught me otherwise; and am happy to state 
that, since my entrance into office, I have succeeded 
in restoring several of these prisoners to their 
former masters and relatives, who have testified, 
with tears, their gratitude for my interference in 
pang | them from prison, and from impending 
ruin. o the latter remark, I cry, Shame upon us 
for such a state of things, when it can be shewn 
that, to employ these creatures profitably would 
save them and the community from degradation as 
well as expense. The beneficial employment sug- 
gested for these prisoners is the supply of all go- 
vernment stores, the clothing for the army and 
navy and the police; the necessary public works 
on harbours of refuge; the cultivation of waste 
Jands,—which hold out a wide sphere for all, and | 
abundant labour, and which will remunerate well | 
for the only outlay made by government for the | 
material. I find many of the prisoners are agri- | 
cultural labourers, who might construct their own | 
dwellings, and which might be extended from time | 
to time ; and if the work is voluntary, with a trifling | 
reward for increased exertion, there will be no need 
of expensive protection, but the necessary inspec- 
tors or superintendents, which divests the shelter | 
of the character of a prison. 








Many would, by this | 


probation, be enabled to regain their character, and | 


become useful members of society again. Failing 
to avail themselves of such provision, and returning 
again to prison, to render them liable to transport- 
ation, and thereby rid the community of the idle 
and hardened, the cost for each transport being now 
reduced to 18/. per head. A well-organised system 
of this kind in every county would require a less 
rate than is levied at present, as the prevention is 
less expensive than the punishment; and the whole 
body of the people would derive an advantage from 
the labour of those who are now kept idle in gaol.” 

In conclusion, the writer says: 

«I do hope that in every district of this country 
I shall find all pressing on to the good work. 1 
call upon the nobles of our land; I call upon the 
dignitaries of our church, and the clergy, whose 
especial province this is; I call upon the repre- 
sentatives of this mighty empire, as well as upon 
the magistracy of every county, to carry out this 
humane, this Christian-like work. I shall spare 
no pains nor trouble to impress upon the legis- 
lature this praiseworthy object; and if I can succeed 
in being the poor prisoner's friend, I shall have 
gained my highest reward.” 

[Since writing this, we have seen with intense 
satisfaction a meeting at the Mansion-house, in 
which means for taking destitute children out of 
the paths of vice, and bringing them up indus- 
triously, with a sufficient education, have been 
propounded by Mr. Charles Pearson, and warmly 
advocated by the Bishop of London, the Lord 
Mayor, and others of influence and authority; 
and we have also heard with pleasure the declara- 
tion of the Home Secretary in reply to a question 
from Mr. Lidde)l,* that Government was well dis- 
posed to entertain this momentous subject. Be- 
set with difficulties as it is, and puzzled with vi- 
sionary and enthusiastic theories, we nevertheless 
trust that practical wisdom and experience may 
guide the country to an alleviation of this terrible 
and afflicting evil. To save the young whilst yet 
unpolluted—to keep the first offenders from, in- 
stead of dooming them to, contamination—and 
to remove the utterly. corrupt and irreclaimable 
from among us by transportation, instead of the 
costly and most injurious course of repeated im- 
prisonments and letting loose on society—every 
effort should be made, and much national and in- 
dividual good will be achieved. ] 








ANTONIO PEREZ AND PHILIP II. 

Antonio Perez and Philip II. By M. Mignet, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, &c. Translated 
by C. Cocks, B.L. Pp. 330. Longmans. 

Tue popularity of this historical episode upon the 

continent attracted the usual bibliopole notice in 

this country, and several publishers issued an- 
nouncements of a translation being in the press. 

Mr. Cocks is the first in the field; and he pre- 

fixes a notice calling (why we cannot discover) 

Antonio Perez a “ learned work,’’ and properly 

enough congratulating himself on having executed 

his task upon it with the approbation of M. Mignet. 

For the approbation of the author is no mean 
thing, and especially when that author is so de- 
servedly eminent in the literary world as M. Mig- 
net, the perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences in France. 

But there is no “ learning’ in the book, and 
even a deficiency of research. M. Mignet wrote 
the series of articles here put together in the Jour- 
nal des Savants, and they ably and interestingly 





* Sir James Graham, after describing Parkhurst, said: 
“If it should be the pleasure of the house to sanction the 
proposal of her Majesty’s Government, that an annual 
sum should be granted to promote the improvement of 
—— offenders convicted by a jury, certainly it would 
»e his endeavour to induce the magistrates in the various 
counties in England to give directions for setting apart a 
portion of the prisons for the special punishment, and to 
establish schools for the discipline, of these children ; and 
when the schools had been established, he would recom- 
mend that the public in each county should also erect an 


| asylum of refuge, in which, on theiy escape from prison, 


those offenders might be received before they were re- 
stored to society,” 





 —_ 
disclosed a version of the extraordinary career of 
the ministerial Gil Blas, temp. Philip the Secong, 
That some matters illustrative of the history of tha 
age are developed, are brought out, may justly be 
acknowledged; but that much, and of the mog 
novel and important character, both in the archives 
of Belgium and in the British Museum, remains jp 
the dark, we may, from our own acquaintance with 
the subject, assert. That such a writer as M. Mig. 
net is aware of this we have no doubt, and ye 
trust the success of this his first sketch will prompt 
him to add to the tragical and romantic elements 
which have made it, some of the historical points of 
greatest value from the repositories to which we 
have alluded. 

Having got over this stumbling-block, we noy 
speak of the volumeasitis beforeus. The story setup 
is, that Mr. Secretary Perez was a trifle more inti: 
mate with the Princess of Eboli than was agreeable 
to his royal master. The whole court appearing to 
be a pack of unprincipled scoundrels, and the ki 
(as in rank he ought to be) the greatest scoundrel 
of the lot, it does not signify much, in a moral 
sense, whether this amour existed, or whether it 
was invented to serve the cause of a faction op. 
posed to Perez and his faction. For the vaga. 
bonds on the one side, or the vagabonds on the 
other, nobody can care a single doit. Loathing 
almost supersedes the curious interest with which 
people read the Causes Célébres, or the Newgate 
Calendar, when such cold-blooded villanies as these 
are the theme: 

‘“ Besides the motive that Perez and the Prin 
cess of Eboli had to rid themselves of Escovedo's 
surveillance and observations, there was still ano 
ther: they feared the king and his jealousy. Philip 
was believed to have been particularly intimate 
with the Princess of Eboli. In spite of his aus. 
terity and his four wives, they attributed to him foi. 
bles of this kind. An Italian manuscript narrative 
of 1584 speaks thus concerning him: ‘ He is very 
dc vout, confesses, and receives the sacrament seve- 
ral times a year, makes long prayers every day, 
and wishes to be of a pure conscience. It is 
thought that his greatest sin is that of the flesh, 
because he is hairy, yet bald-headed, with thin 
legs, a more than usually spare shape, and a hoarse 
voice. There are several lords at court who have 
the reputation of being his sons, such as the Duke 
of P * * *and Don * * * and others.’ ” 

Richard the Third was an Adonis, in comparison 
with this beauty of a king, to wanton nimbly ine 
lady’s chamber; and his odious hypocrisy (the vice 
of the age, and of ages before and after), his devo- 
tions, confessions, lung prayers, and sacrament. 
taking, are disgusting aggravations of this satyr ot 
simia monarch. 

The plot goes on—they try to poison Escovedo; 
and failing in this, though dexterously contrived, 
they poniard him; that is, assassinate him in the 
public street by driving a sword through his body. 
Perez is represented to have been the immediate 
performer of this bloody act, the proximate being 
his majesty himself, whose ear had been poisoued 
by Perez's insinuations against his rival secretary. 
But the tables were turned, and after many it 
trigues and years, the king got up resolution 
enough to sacrifice his accomplice and rid himself 
of a confidant who knew too much, The poor 
wicked, ambitious, ruthless, and unfortunate tod 
fell; and we read: 

** The downfall of Percz was the end of the sway 
of the political party founded by the Prince o 
Eboli. This party, after having conducted, gent] 
enough, the affairs of the Spanish monarchy fo 
more than twenty years, had lost, by turns, Ruy 
Gomez, its prudent and able chief, Don Juan 
Austria, its young and brilliant captain, and lastly 
the Marquis de Los Veles; who had preserved fot 
it a slight degree of consistency and authority 
Such considerable losses, added to its own division 
now, ruined it entirely. It resigned its place © 
another party, which, urged by, and at the same time 
aggravating the violence of, the times, cast the g* 
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yernment of Philip into a different line of con- 
duct.”” 

And so the destinies: of the world were changed, 
because one murderer was driven from his influ- 
ence in the counsels of another!! When will men 
and nations be wise ? 

All after this is a romance: only uncertain, 
whereas the real romancist always tells us the ab- 
solute fact—the truth, at least, for his purpose. 

The doubts whether the bravoes who actually 
despatched Escovedo were afterwards poisoned or 
otherwise disposed of by Perez, are left in nubibus. 
They were kept pretty well out of the way, in this 
world or the other; but at last one of them was 
got, by Perez’s bitter enemies, to peach; and after 
about ten years’ struggle, he was thrown into prison, 
and even put to the torture. From this horrible 
condition he made his escape into Aragon, yet an 
independent dependent kingdom as regarded Cas- 
tile: and the accounts of his trials there ; the insur- 
rections in his favour as protected by the Fueros, 
and the result; his flight into France; and the 
bloody prostration of Aragon under the vengeance 
of Philip,—present remarkable pictures of the pe- 
riod. Poison and the Inquisition were both thwarted 
by the fortunate unfortunate Perez, and he found 
a safe refuge in France, where Henry IV. was tho- 
roughly inimical to the power of Spain. Here the 
tortured ex-secretary played a considerable part ; 
ashe did also in England, whither he came as a 
very important political agent, was the trusted 
friend of Essex, and had much to do with the great 
events of those days.*¥ Wherever he went, assas- 
sins seem to have pursued him: a proof that his 
revelations of the Spanish designs must have been 
of high consequence. And this was yet more dia- 
bolically attested by the tragedies acted in Spain. 
Perez, before his flight, had been accused at the 
bar of the Sacred Tribunal of heresy, for having, in 
his misery, spoken such things as are stated in the 
following quotation : 

“Since the king has reproached me with alter- 
ing the sense of the letters which I wrote, and be- 
traying the secret of the council, I must acquit 





* “ He had attached himself to the Earl of Essex, who 
was fond of men of great merit, and had established him 
in his mansion at Twickenham Park, near London. As 
Francis Bacon was, at that time, ardentiy seeking for 
public employment, which was ultimately the sad rock on 
which his honesty and gratitude were wrecked, he found 
food for his curiosity and ambition in the conversation of 
such a personage as Perez, so quick-witted, so well-in- 
formed in state affairs, and, at one time, in the confidence 
of the most powerful monarch in Europe. But this inti- 
macy greatly displeased his mother, an excellent woman, 
of strict morality, who, alarmed at the reputation and 
dissipated habits of Perez, wrote one day to her son 
Antony: ‘I pity your brother, yet so long as he pities not 
himself, but keepeth that bloody Perez, yea, a coach-com- 

anion and bed-companion, a proud, profane, costly fel- 
low, whose being about him, I verily fear, the Lord God 
doth mislike, and doth less bless your brother in credit 
and otherwise in his health . .. Such wretches as he is, 
that never loved your brother, but for his own credit, 
living upon him.’ It was during the leisure of this his 
first residence in London that Perez published, in the 
summer of 1594, his Relaciones, under the imaginary name 
of Raphael Peregrino: which, far from concealing t e real 
author, in reality designated him by the allusion to his 
wandering life. ‘This account of his adventures, composed 
with infinite art, was calculated to render his ungrateful 
and relentless persecutor still more odious, and to draw 
towards himself more benevolence and compassion. He 
sent copies of it to Burghley, to Lady Rich, sister of the 
ar of Essex, to Lords Southampton, Montjoy, and Har- 
tis, to Sir Robert Sidney, Sir Henry Unton, and many 
other personages of the English court, accompanying them 
with letters gracefully written and melancholy in spirit. 
The one which he confided to the patronage of the Earl of 
Essex was at once touching and flattering: ‘ Raphael Pe- 
regrino,’ said he, ‘ the author of this book, has charged me 
to present it to your excellency. Your excellency is 
obliged to protect him, since he recommends himself to 
you. He must know that he wants a godfather, since he 
chooses such as you. Perhaps he trusted to his name, 
knowing that your excellency is the support of the pil- 
srims of fortune.’ The hatred of Philip against Perez 

ame, if possible, still greater by the publication of this 
book; which was translated, the ‘same year, into Dutch, 
n order that the insurgents of the United Provinces, by 
seeing the reward which this prince reserved for his own 
servants, and the treatment which he inflicted upon the 
Aragonese for having wished to defend their rights, might 
learn still better what fate awaited them if they were 
conquered,” 


| myself without caring for any one: if God the 
Father wished to put any obstacle in the way, I 
would cut off his nose, for having permitted the 
king to prove himself so disloyal a knight towards 
me.’ Interpretation :—This proposition, inasmuch 
as it says, if God the Father was a hindrance, he 
would have his nose cut off, is a blasphemous and 
scandalous proposition, offensive to pious ears and 
savouring of the heresy of the Vaudois, who pre- 
tend that God is corporeal and has human mem- 
bers. It cannot be excused by saying that Christ 
has a body and a nose, since he was made man; 
for it is manifest that the question is here about 
the first person of the very Holy Trinity, which is 
the Father. The same Antonio Perez has said: ‘I 
am quite at the end of my belief. It seems to me 
that God sleeps in the business that concerns me ; 
and, if God does not perform a miracle in that 
business, I shall be on the point of losing my faith 
entirely.’ Interpretation: — This proposition is 
scandalous and offensive to pious ears, because God 
is here spoken of as sleeping in the affairs of Perez, 
as if he was innocent and without reproach, he 
who has been judicially put to the torture, con- 
demned to death, and accused of the most serious 
offences, Antonio Perez, on one of those oc- 
casions when he was tormented with grief and 
anxiety, on being informed of what his wife and 
children had to suffer, exclaimed: ‘God sleeps, God 
is asleep! All we have been told about the ex- 
istence of God must be only a joke; there cannot 
be aGod.’ Interpretation :—This proposition, in- 
asmuch as it says and repeats that God is asleep, 
and coupling it with the parts which follow, is sus- 
pected of heresy; as if God took not that care of 
human affairs which is taught by the Scriptures 
and the Catholic Church. As for the two other 
parts of the proposition: the first, ‘all we have 
been told about the existence of God must be only 
a joke;’ and the second, ‘ there cannot be a God :’ 
they are both heretical ; because, though we might 
be able to find much excuse for them by saying that 
they are advanced doubtingly, yet he who doubts 
in a matter of faith isan infidel; for he who doubts 
of a thing believes neither yes nor no. Now, man 
is obliged to believe one or the other positively ; 
in not believing them, he is not a Christian; and 
he who doubts, as I have already said, does not 
believe.” 

The culprit, however, having escaped, Philip vi- 
sited Aragon with a vindictive and remorseless hand ; 
and “the severities of the Inquisition had been 
added to the rigours of royal justice. The tribunal 
of the Holy Office, whose persecution of Perez had 
given rise to these troubles, then resumed its pre- 
tensions and increased them. In the place of the 
former inquisitors, Molina de Medrano, called 
away to Madrid to receive the reward of his zeal; 
Hurtado Mendoga and Morejon, removed from 
Saragossa, one as being too gentle, the other as 
suspected of being: favourable to Perez, were now 
named licentiates; Pedro de Zamora, Velarde de 
la Concha, and Doctors Moriz de Salazar and Pe- 
dro Reeves, whose devotedness and cruelty knew 
no bounds. These men at first summoned before 
their tribunal three hundred and seventy-four per- 
sons. They were able, however, to imprison only 
one hundred and twenty-three, the others being 
already subjected to the jurisdiction of Doctor 
Lanzi, or having escaped by flight. They con- 
demned seventy-nine to death, besides the cen- 
sures of infamy which they pronounced against se- 
veral of the accused, who were to obtain their ab- 
solution publicly, with wax tapers in their hands, 
on the day of the solemn auto-da-fé. Perez was at 
the head of the condemned. They had examined 
witnesses against his faith, his morals, his actions, 
his designs, and even his origin. In order to at- 
tribute to him an hereditary disposition towards 
heresy, the attorney of the Inquisition had endea- 
voured to prove him to be the great-grandson of 
an Antonio Perez of Hariza, a converted Jew, 
burnt, together with his brother, at Calatayud, for 
having Judaised after their conversion. He was 








nothing of the kind. Gonzalo Perez, secretary of 
state to Charles V., and the. father of Antonio 
Perez, was the son of Barthelemy Perez, a native 
of Montreal in Aragon, and secretary of sequestra- 
tion to the holy office of the Inquisition at Cala- 
horra. He was ofnoble descent. This was estab- 
lished at the time by clear and respectable testi- 
mony, and ata Jater period placed beyond all doubt 
by authentic statements; but these depositions 
were rejected by the inquisitors, whom it suited 
better to rely on vague and deceitful testimony, 
which they had taken care to provide, but which, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, they had even 
obtained with much difficulty. The other facts 
that served as motives for the condemnation of 
Perez were neither better demonstrated nor of 
more consequence. The sentence pronounced, on 
the 7th of September, 1592, by the Holy Office of 
Aragon, was confirmed, on the 13th of October, by 
the council of the supreme Inquisition at Madrid. 
After having fully related the insurrections excited 
by Perez in Aragon; recapitulated his treasonable 
doings as secretary of state; enumerated the blas- 
phemous propositions, the false and offensive asser- 
tions uttered by him against God and against the 
king; after having asserted that he had had the 
project of extirpating the Inquisition, and that it 
was through his attachment for M. de Vendome 
(Henry 1V.) that he had disturbed Aragon, and 
had caused an army of Lutherans to come thither ; 
after having declared him suspected of unnatural 
crimes, and pretended that he was living in France 
like a heretic, hearing the prayers of the Hugue- 
nots and taking the communion with them,—the 
inquisitors condemned him to be burnt in effigy, 
by their sentence which ended thus: 
*“*The name of the Lord invoked, 

“¢,... We ought to declare, and we do de- 
clare, Antonio Perez convicted of being a fugitive 
and obstinate heretic, an encourager and protector 
of heretics, having consequently incurred major 
excommunication, under which he remains bound, 
and the confiscation of his property, which we order 
to be appropriated to the chamber and exchequer 
of his majesty. . . . . We deliver the person of the 
said Antonio Perez, if it can be seized, to justice 
and the secular power, that they may execute upon 
it that punishment which is required by law in 
such a case; and as, for the present, the person 
of the said Perez cannot be apprehended, we order, 
that in his stead and place be delivered, for ex- 
amination, an effigy representing him, covered with 
the criminal’s cap, with a san benito, having on one 
side the ensigns and face’ of the condemned, and, 
on the other, a scroll inscribed with his name; that 
such effigy be present at the moment when this our 
sentence shall be read, and be delivered up i 
justice and the secular power at the end of such 
reading, to be burnt and reduced to ashes. We 
declare the sons and daughters of the said Antonio 
Perez, and his descendants of the male line, inca- 
pable ofhaving, holding, or possessing any dignities, 
benefices, or offices, whether ecclesiastical or se- 
cular, public or honorary ; moreover, that they may 
not wear upon them or upon their persons gold, 
silver, pearls, precious stones, coral, silk, camlet, 
or fine cloth; that they may not ride, carry arms, 
nor do anything that is prohibited by common law, 
by the laws of the kingdom, and the instructions 
of the holy office to the unqualified of the same 
kind.’ 

* This sentence was executed on the 20th of Oc- 
tober. Early in the morning the seventy-nine 
unfortunate prisoners were led in procession to 
the market-place. The effigy of Perez figured in 
its rank in this lugubrious march; it was covered 
with the criminal’s cap and the san benito, furnished 
with flames, with this inscription: ‘ Antonio Perez, 
ex-secretary of the king our lord, native of Mon- 
treal of Ariza, and residing at Saragossa, a cone 
victed heretic, fugitive, and relapser.’ It was burnt 
the last in this odious auto-da-fé, which began at 
eight in the morning, and ended by torch-light at 
nine in the evening.” 
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Ay, but the torturers and the burners, and the 
despots who employ, must come to an énd. Philip 
the Second did not disgrace human pride and royal 
dignity. ’ 

“The slow fever that had been undermining his 
constitution for three years,-and the most violent 

ut that could ever have: tortured a human body, 

ad prepared him for death: long before the end of 
his days. Accordingly, he was so divested of every 
iatention and everyidea of living, that a gentleman 
of his chamber having told him that, if he changed 
his room and removed into another beneath, which 
was more cheerful, the physicians affirmed he 
might: live. two years longer, his only reply was, 
‘Give this image of our Lady to the Infanta. It 
belonged to my mother, and I have worn it about 
me for fifty years.’ He spoke of his death as of a 
royal entrance into the best of his.cities,-and of 
his funeral as he might: have done, of his corona- 
tion, saying, ‘ You must tie a cord round my hands, 
from which a wooden crucifix may hang down upon 
my breast. I will die with that crucifix ; for with 
it died the emperor, my lord and father.’ He was 
no longer alive to anything but the thought of his 
sins, and this was so painful to him, that, when his 
attendants had made an incision in his leg, on the 
prince his son asking him whether this new 
wound caused him much suffering, he anewered, 
‘I have many other pangs; but I leave every thing 
to the will of God.’ All his complaints and groans 
were confined to saying, ‘ May this be for the re- 
mission of my sins.’ He received the extreme 
unction in presence of his son, to whom he after- 
wards addressed these words : ‘I wished you might 
see how end the reigns of this world. You see to- 
day, my son, liow God has already divested me of 
the glory and majesty of a king, to invest you with 
them ; as for me, in a few hours they will clothe 
me in a miserable shroud, and gird me with a poor 
cord. The kingly crown is already falling from my 
brow, and death takes it from me to give it to you. 
A day will come when this crown will fall from your 
head as it does from mine. You are young, as I 
have been. My days are numbered and are now 
ending; God knows the number of yours: but 
they will finish in theirturn. I recommend to you 
war against infidels and peace with France.’ The 
prince, believing that all was now over, and de- 
sirous of establishing his favourite, the Marquis de 
Denia, in time, demanded of Don Christoval de 
Moura the golden key of the secret cabinet. But 
the latter declined, saying, that he could not give 
it so long as the king was alive. The prince felt 
hurt, and shewed some resentment at this circum- 
stance. Don Christoval complained of it to the 
king, who, though he found the request rather pre- 
mature, ordered Don Christoval to give the key to 
the prince and to ask his pardon. After the cere- 
mony: of extreme unction, he turned, like Eze- 
chias, his face towards the wall and his back upon 
the world. He desired that his soul should no 
longer be bound down to worldly matters, but should 
look towards heaven. He died at length a calm 
and easy death, on Sunday the 13th of September, 
at five o’clock in the evening.” 

And his quondam secretary? “ The last years 
of Perez, reckoning from 1608, were passed in want 
and solitude. The sufferings of old age, hastened 
by tribulations and dissipation, had crowded upon 
him. ©The weakness of his legs no longer allowing 
him even to repair to the neighbouring church, he 
had obtained from the Pope, who had already ab- 
solved him from the censures incurred by his com- 
merce with heretics, the permission to have an 
oratory in his own house, in the Rue de la Ceri- 
baie.” 

He died at the age of seventy-two; and M. Mig- 
net concludes : 

““I have related, I believe, fully the life of this 
personage, disorderly yet engaging, clever yet in- 
considerate, of an amiable mind but of an incon- 
stant character; full of activity, imagination, vanity, 
passion, and intrigue; whom we condemn, but who 
affects us by some of his séntiments and by his 


misfortunes. In tracing this stormy and instruc- 
tive life, I have ventured further than I had at first 
intended. But if, by the devélopment I have given 
it, it has acquired all its accuracy, without losing 
any of its-intérest, I hope I shall receive pardon 
for its prolixity.” toa 

From what we said at the beginning of this re- 
view, it will not be considered contradictory if we 
close by expressing our‘hope that an edition of 
superior historical importance ‘will succeed the 
present, which, interesting as it is in personal and 
romantic adventure, and -in as much of history as 
it does reveal, is yet susceptible of very great im- 
provement in respect to the last significant quality. 








MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 

Peers and Parvenus. A Novel. By Mrs. Gore. 

. . 8 vols... H. Colburn. . 
Ir seems to be “as easy as lying” for Mrs. Gore 
to produce a pleasant, readable novel in three 
volumes of the customary measure. What between 
editing and writing, the palm of intense literary 
industry and corresponding prolificness must be 
accorded to her powers of correction and creation. 

With the habitual skill of a regular, ready, and 
experienced contributor to the press, the present 
book. is adapted to prevailing circumstances and 
feelings of the present day. The title-page is 
sufficient to intimate this practical foregone con- 
clusion, Peers are rather at a discount just now 
with an active party and their allies, associates, 
and employés who wield the pen. Therefore peers 
are fair subjects for ad-captandum depreciation ; 
and when their cognomen can figure in alliterative 
conjunction with the idea of meritorious parvenu- 
ism, it is enough to captivate a host of readers with 
the expectation of seeing the worthless high con- 
trasted with the gifted and suffering low, till the 
heart aches at the disproportioned allotment of 
human happiness and misery, and we are apt to 
wish that the whole order of things were reversed. 
It would, indeed, be a curious sight to see a thou- 
sand or two from the labouring and mechanical 
classes (by chance or ballot, as you please) con- 
verted into dukes, marquesses, earls, barons, and 
other lords; and a like number of the nobility set 
to harrowing the soil, instead of harrowing their 
dependents, and to cobble shoes or tend cotton- 
mills as artisans or factory-workmen (operatives, 
as they are called, whereas Mr. Lumley calls his 
Opera-tives Coryphees). What landlords and legis- 
lators we should have! what bad shoes and mise- 
rable dimity clothing! We fancy the people, with 
all their well-stirred-up and cherished prejudices, 
would soon wish to see the old system, with all its 
defects and inconveniences, restored. Inthe world, 
let us not be misunderstood, there is not a nobler 
object than virtuous poverty ; but near to it, let us 
be just enough, there are few more delightful 
gratifications to humanity than witnessing con- 
sideration and beneficence exercised in their widest 
possible circle by those endowed with rank and 
wealth. Let us not, therefore, toil to array station 
against station. The colours of nature are not 
black and white. The brightest lights consist of 
every hue and tint the varying rainbow, so like 
life, furnishes; and shadows are as necessary to 
existence as night is to day. 

In Peers and Parvenus, Mrs. Gore seems to have 
taken the principal hint from Douglas Jerrold’s 
forcible and striking tale of St. James’ und St. Giles’ 
—perhaps the pithiest of its kind that has been 
published—and only divided the interest by adding 
a spice of Miss Martineau against the game-laws, 
making two heroes instead of one, brothers, and 
both victims to aristocratic and poaching evils. In 
the end the reverse of poetic justice is done ; but 
we never anticipate the secrets of the novelist. 
Enough for us to cite, as specimens of our author’s 
clever sketchy manner, and acute and judicious 
remarks on surrounding society, the following ex- 
tracts. A very well disposed Lady Bountiful of 





the new race, thinking to improve the hymble 


persons about her splendid mansion, and her ep, 
eavour to do so, are thus described : 

“Squire Hecksworth of Bilston Hall, a family 
seat about a mile from the village, brought hom 
with him a wife, who (in spite of the opposition of 
the superannuated curate representing the pluraliy 
incumbent) thought proper to amuse the leisure ¢ 
her early married life by setting up a Sunday-schoo), 
Mrs, Hecksworth was an amiable young womay, 
disposed to do her best in this world, in the hope 
of enjoying her best in the next; as yet undampe/ 
in her ardour for improvement by the disappoint. 
ments awaiting’ all reformers of existing abuses, 
But like: most young pedple, she required a to) 
immediate fruition of her labours. She allowed no 
time for the working of her system.’ No sooner 
was her school-house built, and supplied with 
master, mistress, and horn-booké, than’ she ex. 
pected-that the orchards: of Bilston Hall- woul 
cease to be robbed; that there would be no more 
playing at chuckfarthing in the churchyard— 
more pelting of Farmer Hobbs’ ducks in the poni! 
But unless so desirable a consummation could be 
accomplished by the mere exterior of the fou. 
and-twenty well-varnished calf-bound Testaments, 
which the squire’s lady had sent for from town to 
await the future scholarship of her protéyés, it was 
difficult to imagine on what she grounded her ex. 
pectations. At present nothing was accomplished 
by her attempt but to render a couple of dozen 
happy village-children sulky and discontented, 
The path of learning, even when rolled and 
watered, rarely proves attractive to the feet of 
ingenuous youth; still less, the peremptory charity 
school, with its briery, miry ways. Poor Mr, 
Hecksworth, while presiding over the weekly cate- 
chism, prepared to meet with grateful smiles ani 
prompt intelligence, was grievously harassed by 
the sullenness of the dirty, stupid, ill-conditioned 
brats she had. undertaken to train into Newtons 
and Hannah Mores. The boys scratched their 
heads when she addressed them; the girls trod on 
her toes when she caressed them ; and instead of 
the picturesque position the inexperienced matron 
had proposed to herself, after the model of some 
Pieta by Vandyke, or marble effigy of ‘ melting 
Charity’ by Roubilliac, she was revolted by the 
nastiness of her cherubs; and actually fainted one 
sultry Sunday in July, oppressed by the unsavoury 
vapours of her rural Lyceum.” 

Exelusive life in London is also well painted: 

“ A squirrel in a cage, which pursues its mono- 
tonous round from summer to summer, as though 
it had forgotten the gay green wood and glorious 
air of liberty, is not condemned to a more monoto- 
nous existence than the fashionable world in the 
unvarying routine of its amusements ; and whena 
London beauty expands into ecstaaies concerning 
the delights of London to some country neighbour 
on a foggy autumn day, vaguely alluding to the 
‘countless’ pleasures and ‘ diversified’ amuse- 
ments of London, the country neighbour may be 
assured that the truth is not inher. Nothing can 
be more minutely monotonous than the recreations 
of the really fashionable ; monotony being, in fact, 
essential to that distinction. Tigers may amuse 
themselves in a thousand irregularly diverting 
ways; but the career of the genuine exclusive is 
one to which a mill-horse would scarcely look for 
relief. London houses, London establishments, 
are formed after the same unvariable model. At 
the fifty or sixty balls to which she is to be indebted 
for the excitement of her season, the fine lady lis- 
tens to the same band, is refreshed from a bufiet 
prepared by the same skill, looks at the same dia- 
monds, hears the same trivial observations; and 
but for an incident or two, the growth of her own 
follies, might find it difficult to point out the slight- 
est difference between the féte of the countess on 
the first of June, and that of the marquis on the 
first of July. But though twenty seasons’ experi- 
ence of these desolating facts might be expected 





to damp the ardour of certain dowagers and dan- 
dies, who are to be found hurrying along the golden 
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railroad year after year, it is not wonderful that the 
oung girls their daughters should be easily allured 
from their dull school-rooms by fallacious promises 
of pleasure.” : 

“ The spread” of literature among the upper 
ranks is not badly hit off in the subjoined quota- 

n: ‘ 
- It needs not to have gone through the univer- 
sity to be aware that, to inhabit Cambridge or Ox- 
ford for a year or two in the gown and cap of a 
{ellow commoner or a gentleman commoner, is as 
essential a mark of caste to such heroes as George 
Jodrell [i ¢, the sample of peer], as it is indis- 
pensable to drudge through them in serge for the 
destined member of a learned profession. At rare 
epochs, perhaps, the drinkers of claret and follow- 
ers of foxhounds predominate, but for the most 
part science assumes her due ascendancy. There 
are moments, too, when the winter sky is illustrated 
by brilliant comets in addition to its glorious con- 
stellations; and the seats of learning acquire sud- 
den illustration from some northern light or Ma- 
caulay of the minute. Happily for Jervis Cleve, it 
was at such a time his period of study was ap- 
pointed. Amember of the university having re- 
cently rendered his high college honours prefatory 
to unparalleled triumphs in the. senate, had just 
then brought learning into vogue; and no distinc- 
tion exceeded in influence the distinctions of talent. 
Cambridge, accordingly, became as proud aa Fair- 
ford of its ‘ ambitious student in ill-health;’ and 
was covetous of his fame as participating by reflec- 
tion in his triumph. The college dons would not 
have forgiven him had he disappointed the mira- 
culous promise their vauntings had announced to 
the world. They were delighted for once to afford 

evidence that mathematical proficiency may be 

united with literary taste and classical knowledge. 
From the powers that were, this predilection soon 
extended to their scholars. For the last thirty 
years, indeed, literature has been cultivated in 
England as one of the aristocratic graces. Lord 
A, writes histories of countries. with whose history 
all the world is familiar; Lord B. publishes me- 
moirs of a statesman, whose private life exhibits a 
blank, and whose public is as public as Westminster 
Abbey; Lord C. indites a most comical tragedy, 
Tord D, a most tragical comedy, while 

Lord Thomas has written a novel, 
A novel of elegant life. 

The fayour, therefore, which at the close of the 
eighteenth century would have been bestowed by 
Cantab acclamation on a three-bottle man, whose 
rooms were adorned with foxes’ brushes-and inde- 
cent caricatures, rested during the early quarter of 
the nineteenth—the age of Scott and Byron— 
upon brows destined for the laurel, and any hum- 
ble student by whose labours a page was likely to 
be added to the annals of scientific discovery.” 

_ Such are the better ornaments of the raw material 
in the web of this composition, and the whole is an 
agreeable enough pastime for the {boudoir and cir- 
culating library. In Colonel Cleaveland we cannot 
help fancying that the character is familiar to even 
more than one preceding novel; it is rather dar- 
ingly portrayed for modern life, and George Jod- 
Grell must be somewhat caricatured. But the old 
schoolmaster Parminster is well drawn; and the 
hero, Jervis Cleve, notwithstanding hie inconsistent 
erratic determination, is ably made out from first 
to last. Much of the drama depends on the gover- 
nesses employed in the families of the rich and 
elevated; and it is our belief that, if Mrs. Gore 
possessed tenfold the acumen and observation which 
do belong to her, she could give us no adequate 
idea of the anomalous situation of that class of our 
fellow-creatures — of their importance and misuse 
—and of the awful mistakes made both in regard 
to their selection and treatment. Much of what is 
good and bad in the upper circles may be traced to 
me early influence in the upbringing of their 
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ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 

Analecta Anglo-Saxonica: A Selection in Prose and 
Verse, from Anglo-Saxon Authors of various Ages ; 
with a Glossary. Designed chiefly as a First Book 
for Students. By Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. Anew 
Edition, with Corrections and Improvements. 
12mo. London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE welcome the appearance of a second edition of 

this book, as a sign that Anglo-Saxon studies have 

made some progress towards popularity. This cer- 
tainly is the best ‘first book” that a beginner 
could have; and it has the advantage over the for- 
mer edition of being more portable in shape, and 
only half the price. There has been no greater 
hindrance to the progress of this class of studies 
than the expensive character of the necessary books. 

Still there is no grammar but the translation of 

Raske, which also is rather expensive; but we are 

very glad to hear that a carefully compiled Anglo- 

Saxon grammar, with a selection of extracts gram- 

matically annotated at the end, by Mr. Vernon, is 

very nearly ready for publication, which, at the cost 
of a few shillings, will be an excellent introduction 
to Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta. We are glad also to 
learn, by the preface, that the work we are now 
noticing has been adopted as a text-book for his 
lectures by the Rawlinsonian professor of Anglo- 

Saxon in the University of Oxford, because it 

shews that some degree of efficiency is likely to be 

given to that professorship. The Universities have 
not been very forward in giving any real encou- 
ragement.to pursuits of this kind. A few years ago 

a taste for the study of the Anglo-Saxon language 

and literature seemed to have made its appearance 

in the University of Cambridge, but it did not last 
long. 

The present edition of the Analecta has been care- 
fully revised by its editor, who has certainly done 
more than any other person of the present age for 
Anglo-Saxon literature. We perceive that the ar- 
rangement has gone through some change. Avs it 
now stands, the first pieces in the volume are the 
extracts from the Anglo-Saxon version of the New 
Testament, the curious colloquy of Ailfric, and some 
of ZElfric’s homilies, with extracts from the works 
of Alfred, &c., these being the purest and least dif- 
ficult specimens of Anglo-Saxon prose. we have. 
Next come some prose extracts of a different kind, 
and the homily on the birthday of St. Edmund, 
the latter a sample of Anglo-Saxon in the East- 
Anglian dialect; some wills; and an extract from 
the Durham version of the Gospels, as. a specimen 
of the Northumbrian dialect. After this come the 
selections in verse, including the fragments of the 
poem on the battle of Maldon, and of the history 
of Judith; and portions of Layamon’s Breet and 
of the Ormulum, as specimens of the Semi-Saxon of 
the twelfth century. At the end is given a com- 
plete Glossary to the volume. 

We are glad to learn, from the preface, that a 
complete édition of the Ormulum is now in the 
course of printing at the University press, Oxford, 
edited by the Rev. Dr. White, the late Rawlinsonian 
professor. We are not aware if it has been noticed, 
that in the old catalogue of the mss. of the Bodleian 
Library the Ms. of the Ormulum appears as com- 
plete, whereas there is now something wanting at 
the end. This does not speak much for the conser- 
vative care of former keepers of public institutions 
of this kind. 





POETRY.—CENTO. 

Ballad Romances. By R. H. Horne, author of 
* Orion,’ “ Cosmo de’ Medici,’ &c. Pp. 248. 
London, C. Ollier. : ; 

ApDpITIONs to our ballad poetry are always a desi- 

deratum. . We felt this truth in recent illustrated 

publications, in which the artists sometimes ex- 
celled the chroniclers. The lyre of “ the mighty 
minstrel of the Border” is broken; the elfin ima- 
gination that glowed through “ Glenfinlas;’’ the 
fiery energy that bore us away in “‘ Cadzow Castle ;” 
the solemn revelations of “ The Eve of St. John ;” 
-~deathless ballads each, that form a part of our 





memories,—is silenced for ever. No poet since bas 
attempted any series of the historical ballad, if we 
except Mr. Macaulay’s*‘ Lays of Rome.” And amid 
this scarcity we shall not pause to inquire how much 
Mr. Horne’s verses partake of the old standard. 
The pretty little volume consists of four chief 
ballads; the best of which, for its picturesque ef- 
fects and its true dramatic character, is “ The 
Monk of Swineshead Abbey.” King John enters 
abruptly from his discomfiture on the sands, inter- 
rupting a well-sustained dialogue between Father 
Andrew and “the burly farmer of Oakland Vale.” 
In his petulant wrath he vows “ new laws shall 
double the price of corn,”—that his deer shall 
‘* browse the young green blade.” The king leaves 
them for a banquety but Father Luke has taken 
his deadly resolve. The passage is characteristic: 
“« Whereto did holy Andrew add 
A long and learned prayer; 
The Farmer and his men knelt down, 
And called on Jesu there } 
But Luke, although he also knelt, 
Was silent as the air.” 
Still, Luke first appeals to the tyrant in a quiet 
remonstrance, which is in Mr. Horne’s best style. 
Its flow of truth is natural, and uninjured by any 
effort, or strain at effect. 
“* Brief are our days; a little while 
With brightness and with shade 
We are in motion—then quite still, 
And covered with a spade. 
A windy roar—with calms between— 
Then into nothing do we fade. 
x * - * 


Therefore be merciful, O King! 
Within thy little span, 
And recognise with tender heart 
Thy suffering fellow-man.”’. 
In vain: John, départing, demands the stirrup-cup. 
Luke brings him the poisoned ale, drinking of it 
himself, by John’s command, the first deep draught. 
Then occurs the most striking passage in the vo- 
lume: 
“The omen’ is good—here’s tothee again! *  * 
Thy hollow face changes !—why look’st thou at me? 
Thine eye makes me.dizzy—oh! what is this pain ? 
Tis poison !—call hither—oh, treachery! 

Luke, help me !—thine eye lights a fire in my brain!” 
The sequel is in full keeping; we must, however, 
refer to the volume. Luke expires with. the king, 
and the last four lines of the ballad close it charac- 
teristically : 

“Stout Oakland’s Farmer, now set free, 
Stared up at the blue sky, 
And Andrew soon was abbot made, 
And smiled benignantly.” 

Throughout, we may observe, every character is 
well defined, standing out in broad light or shadow 
—almost too much so, indeed, the softening gra- 
dations being sometimes wanting. But we detest 
fault-seeking, the curse of almost all contempo- 
rary criticism. The critic should dwell on the 
sound and healthful; he is not the flesh-fly he 
makes himself, feeding but on decay. Mr. Horne 
has sacrificed almost tuo much to strength—a 
pardonable erring. He has the muscle of the 
athlete —he lacks the refining oil. To grapple 
with weakness, and overthrow it, is half the battle 
attained; it is the grace of the attitude in effect- 
ing it that calls down the tributary thunders of 
aj plause: herein is our author deficient. It is 
the exhibition of pathos, of depth of feeling, that 
causes the chords of the heart to vibrate; in these 
the arm of strength is comparatively impotent. 
Mr. Horne handles women much the same as one 
would handle the finest Dutch toy—conscious of 
its possessing the most exquisite springs, but ra- 
ther puzzled where exactly to find them. 

Acting up to our ideal of criticism, we hasten to 
add, that less of roughness is shewn in this than in 
any of his poems, and more of tenderness, in which 
progression, doubtless, he will advance. The book 
possesses another claim to interest. It is published 
by one whose name has long been recognised 
among our literary characters,—one to whose judg- 
ment and taste the most of our best authors have 
acknowledged themselves indebted, — Mr. Ollier. 
Even in this hurrying age, when scarcely moments 
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are allowed to dwell on what is interesting, the man 

of genius, uniting in himself the honourable office 

of publisher, must command the respect and good 
will of his brethren of the press. 

Whilst allowing full scope for the freedom and 
roughness of ancient ballad imitation, however, we 
must note that the writer carries the license to a 
great length when he uses such rhymes as ‘ fir— 
air,’ ‘sire—desire,’ ‘ domain—fame,’ ‘ words—re- 
gards,’ ‘ gone—lawn,’ ‘ sought—court,’ ‘ repaired 
—prepared,’ ‘ cavalcade—cascade,’ &c. &c.; and 
that the following description. of King John on his 
escape from his drowned army is absolutely ludi- 
crous : 

“ Peevish and child-like hung his mouth, 
. Oft uttering strangest sound ; 
And tags and buttons off he twitched, 
And cast upon the ground. 
Not only was-his majesty 
Forlorn, but — and irate, 
Like a young crocodile, just hatched ; 
And on a mill-stone down he sate.” 

Poems, Scriptural, Classical, and Miscellaneous. By 
R. C. Coxe, M.A. Pp. 161. Newcastle, Rich- 
ardson; London, Rivingtons. 

Gor up in a neat and pleasing antique style, these 

poems, by the author of three series of Advent ser- 

mons, display a mind deeply imbued with sacred 
and classical reading, and disburdening itself in 
many a form of versification. Some specimens of 
translations from the Greek display comprehension 
and energy; but we select a single example from 
the miscellaneous productions, as most suitabl2 for 
our page, and one of the writer’s happiest and 
best-expressed thoughts: 

“ To a@ Steel Pen. 

Thou’rt of stern stuff, my pen! of that fell stock 

Whose thrust has widowed thousands, drenched the checks 

Of the bold soldier’s orphan, and with stroke 

Of midnight murder stained the which reeks 

With blood of slaughtered guest. Out on such freaks! 

Do thou the credit of thy kind redeem; 

Change not thy nature, still be keen, be bright, 

But let these qualities earn man’s esteem, 


Cut off what’s sinful—prune to improve what's right-— 
Be thou the leech’s stcel, which wounds to heal us quite.” 


Stray Leaves from the German; or, Select Essays 
from Zschokke. By the Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A. 
8vo, pp. 168. London, Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 

Very religious and very German, we have put this 
book among our poetry, because it is written in 
that strain which neither rhyme nor rhythm could 
ally more nearly to the ordinary school of our mo- 
dern domestic Muse; advising every thing for the 
best in verse, and conning the most familiar, sim- 
ple, commonplace, and heroical, in some shape or 
another of versification. Er. gr.: —“ And thou, oh 
maiden! uncertain is thy lot for the future; un- 
certain whether any one will offer thee his hand as 
husband, uncertain who it will be! - Prepare thy- 
self, so that thou canst in future never become 
entirely unhappy with any one, whoever it may be. 
Expect, therefore, little from others, most of thyself. 
Accustom thyself to no comforts which it would be 
difficult for thee to abstain from. Let thy finest 
jewel be modesty and domestic habits; in thy 
clothes, be thy aim cleanliness and simplicity, 
without love of splendour, and fall not in with 
every new fashion. The prudent man never chooses 
from what the maiden wears, but from what the 
wife brings. But to her, and rightly, he always 
gives the preference who already proclaims by her 
outward modesty that she wants and demands -but 
little, and shews by order and economy that she is 
able to give much.” 





THE ARCHXOLOGICAL JOURNALS. 

The Archeological Journal. No. VIII. London, 
Longmans; Pickering; Bell. Oxford, Parker. 
Cambridge, Deightons. 

The Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
established in 1843. No. IV. London, H. Bohn. 

Tue schism in the original Archzological Asso- 

ciation, which became patent at Canterbury in 

1844, has perplexed the public not a little to know 

which was the real Simon Pure; and among the 





sources of puzzle, the appearance of these rival 
quarterly Journals has had its full share. Up to 
No. IV. inclusive there was but one periodical ; 
so that these four Nos. are, in fact, the common 
body of the two heads that have sprouted out of it, 
the one now called Institute and the other Asso- 
ciation. But Institute publishes as No. VIII. 
whilst Association. publishes as No. IV.; though 
the principal contributors to the latter were un- 
questionably the principal contributors to the first 
four, and might therefore put forth a prior claim to 
to have continued the enumeration. As they have, 
however, adopted another course, by separating 
themselves altogether from their adversaries and 
setting out on a new footing, we have merely ad- 
verted to the fact in order to explain away some- 
what of confusion which still besets this ill-advised 
and unlucky contest. : 

No. VIII. commences with a paper on Acton 
Burnell, of which we gave an adequate report in 
our account of the proceedings of the Institute at 
Winchester in September last (see Lit. Gaz., No. 
1496). The will of Humphrey de Bohun, earl of 
Hereford, 1319-1322, adds another curious inven- 
tory of aristocratic effects to those exhibited in the 
wills of the potent Bohun family published in the 
collection of Royal Wills, 1780. Notices of a 
Roman villa near Oxford, and an architectural de- 
scription of Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, follow; 
and a good essay on the fore of the Celts, with 
etched illustrations, and a brief letter from Ed- 
ward I. to Robert Bruce, conclude the portion 
devoted to original matter, nearly six pages... The 
proceedings of the committee occupy nearly all the 
rest; and range from July 7th to Nov. 10th. They 
contain a few interesting memoranda, but are gene- 
rally meagre, and occupied with insignificant mat- 
ters. A memoir of the meeting of the French So- 
ciety for the Preservation of National Monuments, 
at Lisle, in June; and a critique upon Mr. Well- 
beloved’s Eboricum under the Romans, and two or 
three other notices of books, conclude the No., 
which calls for no especial comment either in 
praise or blame. We would in courtesy call it 
medium, rather than mediocre. 

No. IV. sets out with an account of the old: 
paintings discovered in Carpenters’ Hall (see Lit. 
Gaz., No. 1511), embellished by four outline plates 
of the subjects, ‘correctly and beautifully executed 
by Mr. Fairholt. These are to our taste not only 
very curious, but very interesting specimens of art ; 
and the more so at a time when wall-painting is 
again revived amongst us. The next papers are 
“ Notes on an-heroic bronze head of Hadrian 
found in the Thames,” with an engraving of it; 
an article, No. 1, ‘‘ On the musical instruments of 
the Middle Ages,” which, from the cuts of lyre, 
psalter, and nabulum, seem rude enough; “On the 
coins of Cunobeline and of the ancient Britons,” 
Part II., by Mr. Beale Post, a valuable contri- 
bution; and a paper “ On sepulchral caves in 
Guernsey,” from which many remains of much 
antiquarian interest are recovered. These occupy 
between thirty and forty pages of the Journal; a 
very considerable portion of which is devoted to 
the proceedings of the committee, which are 
brought down and completed from September 10th 
to the end of the year. These, we are bound by 
truth to say, embrace and expound subjects of 
much greater archzological and popular attraction 
than have recently been taken up by their com- 
petitors, . 

We have, for example, introduced by a neat il- 
lustration (see No..1), the notice of the Guernsey 
caves, by Mr. F.C. Lukis. And Mr. Lukis informs 
us that: 

“ Apart from the cromlech, the cairn, and the 
tumuli, which may properly be designated sepul- 
chral monuments, there are frequently discovered 
other places which have been devoted by the an- 
cients to the purposes of sepulture, possessing no 
exterior orhament, or any vestiges of a monu- 
mental character, The cists of these islands ap- 





pear to rank with those of the most unassuming | 


sort; they are for the most part dispersed over the 
land, in various directions, without any order, or 
peculiar disposition, by which they may be known, 
Without external marks, they are, in the greater 
number of instances, rudely explored by the m. 
learned labourer or discoverer before any careful 
investigation can take place. Whenever these de. 
positaries have been found in the’ vicinity of the 
more ancient sepulchral monuments, they are evi. 
dently unconnected with them, and do not appear 
as the remains of a more enlightened age of the 
same people.. During a period of twenty years, 
not less than twenty of these cists have come under 
my notice in these islands. They are usually of 
the same construction, and consist of a stone chest, 
formed of two parallel rows of stones, fixed on 
their ends, and covered by similar flat stones, in 
length about seven feet. The first of these, dis. 
covered in 1818, was at a depth not exceeding two 
feet, and contained a sword and spear-head, and 
other portions of steel weapons ; these articles were 
chiefly on the north side of the cist, which was 
disposed nearly east and west. No human remains 
were discovered, probably owing to the shallowness; 
of the ‘deposit. A vase of dark pottery, eight inches 
high by seven inches diameter in the broadest part, 
was found near it. The sketch at the head of this 
article represents three cave-like cists recently 
discovered on the side of a hill in this island, 
They were all lined within by flat stones laid on 
their sides, and covered in the same manner az the 
ordinary cists above alluded to. In the first were 
discovered several spear-heads and fragments ot 
knives, a long sword within a steel scabbard, 3/ 
inches in length, a ring of brass, and part of m 
armlet, also of steel, some small ornaments, a clay 
bead, and a fine shaped vase, seven inches high, 
and of black ware, well turned, having five hoop- 
like ridges around it.’ It contained nothing except 
that fine dust which is-well known to antiquaries 
as the usual accompaniment of the silent tomb. 
No vestiges of the human form were discovered, 
but several fused masses, like clinkers, were strev- 
ed about the interior. In the second cave, some 
portions of steel armour and a spear-head were 
found; but in the third nothing was discovered. 
The hill on which these caves are situate is a 
projecting portion of the high grounds of this is- 
land, at the extremity of which stands a cromlech, 
described in ‘ The Atchzological Journal,’ page 
228, and known by the name of Le Trepied. - This 
promontory is called by the natives Caquiauro; 4 
name which probably has been handed down from 
a nomote pppoe, eet which, like many others, is in 
a state of transition for the more modern appella- 
tion of Catioroc. There are some remains on the 
western side of this hill, which have the appear- 
ances of terraces, and as such might have belonged 
to a castel or cédtel, although no foundations of 
buildings have yet been discovered. Be this as 
it may, the situation is such as would have been 
chosen for a ‘rock castle’ of the ‘ olden times.’ 
Certain it is that this locality has obtained a repu- 
tation of ‘un lieu redouté,’ and the name of Ci- 
quiduro enters into almost every superstitious tra- 
dition of the upper parishes of this island.” 

When so much is said about Roman remains 
continually exposed to view by London excava- 
tions, and henceforward,-we trust, thanks to such 
zealous antiquaries as Mr. Roach Smith and his 
compeers in the City, more likely to be saved from 
purloinment or destruction, our readers of Cock- 
aigne may not mislike to be shewn a picture of 
the Vases (quere, Punch-bowls?) of these ancient 
inhabitants of the domiciles on the ten, fourteen, 
or eighteen feet.débris of which their own com- 
fortable residences now stand; we therefore refer 
them to Nos. 2 and 3. 

‘Mr. Smith exhibited some fine specimens of 
Romin vases, discovered during the preceding 
week in Church Street, Bermondsey, during exca- 
vations for a-sewer. ‘They were found at the depth 


of about tyelve or fourteen feet, towards the end of 


the street nearest to the Thames, in a black peaty 
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soil containing much vegetable and animal matter, 
such as is met with in many parts of London and 
its neighbourhood, which are situate on the sites 
of ditches and marsh-land. There were found the 
fragments of at least ten different vases in fine 
red ware, some urns, handles, pieces of amphore, 
&c., and second brass coins of Claudius and Ves- 
pasian, all apparently thrown in with rubbish. 
Two of the more perfect specimens of the vases 
are given in the adjoining cuts. They will be re- 
cognised of the kind usually termed Samian, which 
comprises an infinite variety of patterns and de- 
signs, of flowers, trees, animals, hunting-subjects, 
gladiatorial fights, mythological groups, and single 
figures, &c., and has been discovered in profusion 
i1 and sbout London, and more sparingly through- 
out England. Among the vases exhibited was a 
patera six and a-half inches in diameter, with an 
ivy-leaf scroll running round the rim. Height of 
vases, five inches ; diameter, nine inches.” 

The next is a curiosity upon which we can throw 
little or no light: 

“Mr. Gomonde communicated a drawing of a 
curious monumental slab, in black marble, repre- 
sented in the annexed cut (No. 4), in Bridlington 
Church, Yorkshire. It is in low relief. One of 
the devices on it evidently represents the fable of 
the Fox and the Stork.” 

The fable of the I’ox and the Crane is here 
proved to be of very old English standing; we 
should presume, from the evidence, five or six 
centuries ago. The last specimen we shall adduce 
is one of primal Saxon interest. 





“ Mr. Smith exhibited a drawing by Mr. Fair- 
holt of a gold Saxon ring in the possession of the 


Rev. A. B. Hutchings, of Appleshaw, Hants, who 
brought it to the Winchester meeting, with many 
other interesting antiquities. He stated that it 
was found in a meadow at Bosington, near Stock- 
bridge, Hants, by a labourer, who saw it glittering 
among a heap of peat. The engraving represents 
this interesting relic of the natural size; it is of 
considerable thickness, and is inscribed NoMEN 
EHLLA FIDES IN xPo. It is evidently of early 
date.” 

We have only to add, that of this description of 
intelligence and illumination about sixty pages are 
composed. The Journal ends with Notes of the 
Association-meeting at Winchester in August, and 
some short reviews of antiquarian publications. 
Both the periodicals are profusely embellished. 
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HERALDRY. 
A Display of Heraldry. By William Newton. 8vo, 
pp. 415, and Index. London, W. Pickering. 
Tuis is a very copious catalogue of arms, with ex- 
amples neatly engraved to accompany the text. 
We have found everything we looked for in order 
to test its sufficiency and accuracy. A few ex- 
amples of merchants’ monagrams and canting 
bearings are also included ; and near the énd, in a 
short chapter on mock armour and the inconsist- 
encies of many modern devices, we are told: 
“We find three wheat-sheaves and a thatched 

hovel, by the name of Stackhouse; three goats’ 
heads and three gates, by the name of Yates; and 
many others of the ke kind. Not many years 
ago, one of the Kings at Arms, desirous of confer- 
ring a compliment upon his friend, a Mr. Silk, 
proposed the grant of new coat-armour to him and 
1is descendants; which complimentary device, 
when the incubation of the college upon the sub- 
ject had. arrived at maturity, produced, not the 
achievement of Silk gentlemen, but the generation 
of silk-worm,—the insect among mulberry-leaves. 
A wealthy tradesman of London, named Bowles, in 
ascending the ladder of civic honours, found it ne- 
cessary, in his official movements, to display armo- 
rial insignia, which, upon application to the learned 
authorities, was found to consist of Azure three 
chargers or bowls or, and in each a boar’s head 
erect argent, which, says Guillim, ‘was the coat of 
that truly noble gentleman Sir John Bowles, of 
Scampton, in the county of Lincoln, who was son 
of Sir George Bowles, Knt., descended from Alane 
de Swinshead, lord of the manor of Bowles Hall, 
in Swinshead, and from thence these arms and pro- 
geny so surnamed.’ The boars’ heads and the 
goblets, however, it was thought might be taken to 
be a sarcastic reflection upon the citizens, in allu- 
sion to the civic proverb, that ‘ eating and drinking 
is the way to preferment.’ It was, therefore, re- 
solved to petition the heralds for a new coat, which 
suit the college most graciously acceded to, and our 
worthy cit was presented with the noble heraldic 
device—a bee and three owls as the arms of Bowles. 
Such are the exhibitions which have been produced 
by the Heralds’ College in latter times; and who- 
ever desires armorial bearings may have them of 
this character; or, at his option, if he prefers, 
lions, griffins, or eagles ; crosses, mullets, or escalop 
shells; coronets, chaplets, or wreaths, will be 
awarded, without regard to merit or condition, 
upon paying the official fees, and proving himself 
to be a gentleman, viz. : 

‘That one of his forefathers bore 

A place of state in days of yore; 

That he was butler, or purveyor, 

Or trumpeter, to some Lord Mayor.’” 
As a sort of armorial dictionary, the volume alto~ 
gether is a very useful one. 





CAPTAIN REPPEL’S BORNEO, &c. 

[Fourth notice.] 
WE are glad to see our most popular and in- 
fluential contemporaries alive to the interest and 
importance of this publication, so well calculated 
to produce great effects both in Europe and Asia, 
and yet possessing all the qualities of chivalrous 
romance and valuable scientific information. We 
have exhibited small portions of the extraordinary 
career of Mr. Brooke, and of the congenial enter- 
prise and gallantry of Captain Keppel—both ac- 
companied by a humanity and a thirst to improve 
the condition of their fellow-creatures, not less 
honourable to their characters: but the whole of 
this admirable narrative must be read to convey 
an adequate idea of the entire and varied subject. 
Dip whefe we may, there is something to seize 
and enchain our attention. Here is a touching, 
simply-told tale, to illustrate the native habits and 
customs ; 

“ Among the characters with whom Mr. Brooke 
got acquainted during the rebel war was a young 
chief named Si Tundo, who was constantly by his 
side whenever there was danger, He was an 
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Illanun, and_had been sent from Sadung, with 
some thirteen of his countrymen, by Seriff Sahib, to 
offer his services to Macota; commander-in-chief 
of the rajah’s forces; and I resume Mr. Brooke’s 
“memoranda with the following interesting account 
of this poor fellow’s fate:—‘On my arrival at 
Sarawak we were received with the usual honours; 
and the first thing I heard was the decease of my 
poor companion, Si Tundo, of Magindano, who 
had been put to death by the rajah’s orders. The 
course of justice, or rather injustice, or perhaps, 
more justly, a mixture of both, is so characteristic 
of the people, that I am tempted to give the parti- 
culars. Si Tundo fell in love with a woman be- 
longing to an adopted son of Macota, and the 
passion being mutual, the lady eloped from her 
master and went to her lover’s house. This being 
discovered in a short time, he was ordered to sur- 
render her to Macota, which he reluctantly did, 
on an understanding that he was to be allowed to 
marry her on giving a proper dowry. Either not 
being able to procure the money, or the terms not 
‘being kept, Si Tundo and a relation pe had left 
the pirate fleet and resided with him) mounted to 
Macota’s hill, and threatened to take the woman 
and to burn the house. The village, however, 
being roused, they were unable to effect their pur- 
pose, and retired to their own residence. Here 
they remained for some days in a state 0 inces- 
sant watchfulness, and when they moved, they each 
carried theit kempilan, and wore the krisses ready 
to the hand. The Rajah Muda Hassim, being 
well aware of the state of things, sent at this crisis 
to order Si Tundo and his friend to his presence; 
which order they obeyed forthwith, and entered 
the balei, or audience-hall; which was full of their 
enemies. According to Muda Hassim’s account, 
he was anxious to save Si Tundo’s life, and offered 
him another wife; but. his affections being fixed 
on the girl of his own choice, he rejected the offer, 
only ptaying he might have the woman he loved. 
On entering the presence of the rajah, surrounded 
by foes, and dreading treachery (which most pro- 
bably was intended), these unfortunate men added 
to their previous fault by one which, however 
slight in European estimation, is here of an aggra- 
vated nature—they entered the presence with 
their kempilans in their hands, and their sarongs 
clear of the kris-handle; and instead of seating 
themselves cross-legged, they only squatted on 
their hams ready for self-defence. From that hour 
‘their doom was resolved on; the crime of disre- 
spect was deemed worthy of death, though their 
previous crime of abduction and violence might 
have obtained pardon. It- was no easy matter, 
however, among an abject and timid ,population, 
to find executioners of the sentence against two 
brave and warlike men, well armed and watchful, 
and whom all knew would sell their lives dearly ; 
and the subsequent proceeding is, as already ob- 
served, curiously characteristic of the people, and 
the deep disguise ‘they can assume to attain their 
purposes. It was intimated to Si Tundo, that if 
he could raise a certain sum of money, the woman 
should be made over to him; and to render this 
the more probable, ‘the affair was, taken out of 
‘Macota’s hands, and placed at the decision of the 
Otang Kaya de Gadong, who was friendly to the 
‘offenders, but who received his private orders how 
to act. Four men were appointed to watch their 
opportunity, in order to seize the culprits. It is 
not to be imagined, however, that a native would 
trust ot believe the friendly assurances held out 
to him; nor wasit so in the case of Si Tundo 
and his companion; they attended at the Orang 
‘Kaya de Gadong’s house frequently for weeks, 
“with the same precautions, and it was found im- 
“possible to overpower them; but the deceit of 
‘their enemies was equal to the occasion, and delay 
brought no change of purpose. They were to die, 
and opportunity alone was wanting to carry the 
sentence into effect. Time passed over, suspicion 
was lulled ; and’ as suspicion was lulled, the pro- 
fessions to serve them beeame more frequent. 





Poor Si Tundo brought al? his little property’ to 
make good the price required for the woman, and 
his friend added his share; but it was still far 
short of the required amount. Hopes, however, 
were still held out; the Orang Kaya advanced a 
small sum to assist, and other pretended friends 
slowly and reluctantly, at his request, lent a little 
money. The negotiation was nearly complete ; 
forty. or fifty reals only were wanting, and the 
opposite party were ready to deliver the lady 
whenever the sum was made good. A final con- 
ference was appointed for the conclusion of the 
bargain at the Orang Kaya’s, at which numbers 
were present; and the devoted victims, lulled into 
fatal security, had ceased to bring their formidable 
kempilans. At the last interview, the forty reals 
being still deficient, the Orang Kaya proposed 
receiving their gold-mounted krisses in pledge for 
the amount, ‘The krisses were given up, and the 
bargain was complete, when the four executioners 
threw. themselves on the unarmed men, and, as- 
sisted by others, overpowered and secured them. 
Si Tundo, wounded in the scuffle and bound, sur- 
rounded by enemies flourishing their krisses, re- 
marked, ‘ You have taken me by treachery; openly 
you could not have seized me.’ He spoke no 
more. They triumphed over and insulted him, as 
though some great feat had been achieved; and 
every kriss was plunged into his body, which was 
afterwards cast, without burial, into the river, Si 
Tundo’s relation was spared on pleading for 
mercy; and after his whole property, even his 
clothes, was confiscated, he was allowed to retire 
to Sadung. Thus perished poor Si Tundo, a 
Magindano pirate, with many, if not all, the vices 
of the native character; but with boldness, cour- 
age, and constancy, which retrieved his fauits, and 
raised him in the estimation of brave men. In 
person he was tall, elegantly made, with small and 
handsome features, and quiet and graceful man- 
ners ; but towards the Malays, even of rank, there 
was a suppressed contempt which they often felt, 
but could not well resent. Alas, my gallant com- 
tade! I mourn your death, and could have better 
spared a better man; for as Jong as you lived, I 
had one faithful follower of tried courage amongst 
the natives.’ ” 

The poor Borneon lover! How different the 
mode of his crosses and ruin from those often 
equally efficacious in more civilised lands! Then 
here is an exhibition of the pirates : 

“ Besides the Iil , there are two other de- 
scriptions of pirates infesting these seas: one, the 
Dyaks of Sakarran and Sarebus, two predatory 
tribes already mentioned; the other called Balag- 
nini, a wild people represented to come from the 
northward of Sooloo. I have not seen them; but 
their boats are said to be very long and swift, with 
sometimes outriggers; and one particular in their 
mode of attack is too curious to omit. In closing 
on their victims they use long poles, having a hook 
maie fast at the extremity, with which, being ex- 
pert, they hook their opponents at a distance and 
drag them overboard, whilst others are fighting 
with saligis and spears, I have before mentioned 
the arrival of one hundred Dyak boats at Sarawak, 
to request permission from the rajah to ascend the 
river and attack a tribe towards Sambas. Whata 
tale of misgovernment, tyranny, and weakness, does 
this request tell! These Dyaks were chiefly from 
Sakarran, mixed with the Sarebus, and with them 
three boats of the Malo tribe, whose residence is 
towards the Pontiana river. The Sakarrans are 
the -most powerful, the most predatory, and the 
most independent tribe on the n.w. coast, their de- 
pendence on Borneo being merely nominal. The 
latter are likewise predatory and numerous, but 
they are on good terms with all the coast tribes 
and with the Malays, whilst the Sarebus are against 
all, and all are against them. Speaking generally, 
they are a remarkably fine body of people, hand- 
some, intelligent, powerful, well-made, beautifully 
limbed, and clear-skinned. They are somewhat 





fairer than the Malays and the mountain Dyaks ; 








but in manners, customs, and language, exactly re. 
semble the Sibnowans, except that the last, from 
misfortune, have become a peaceful tribe. Thy 
Sarebus and Sakarrans are only distinguishable by 
the numerous rings they wear in their ears. (); 
one man I counted fourteen of brass, various size 
in one ear only, They are rather fond of orna. 
ment, and wear grotesque caps of various coloure( 
cloths (particularly red), some of them square, 
others peaked, and others like a cocked-hat wor 
athwart-ships, and terminating in sharp points oy 
the top of the head. These head-dresses are or. 
namented with tufts of red hair or black human 
hair, shreds of cloth, and sometimes feathers; but 
what renders them laughable to look at is, that the 
hair is cut close to match the shape of the cap; 9 
when a man displaces them, you find him bare of 
hair about the forehead and posterior part of the 
skull, cut into points over the ears, and the rest of 
the skull. shewing a good crop of black bristles, 

“The commanders of this party were yclept poe- 
tically by their own people, as nommes de guerre, the 
Sun and the Moon, i.e. Bulan for moon, and Mata; 
for sun. The Sun was as fine a young man asthe 
eye would wish to rest upon; straight, elegautl 
yet strongly made, with a chest and neck, and heal 
set on them, which might serve Apollo; legs far 
better than his of Belvidere; and a countenance 
mild and intelligent. I became very good friends 
with both Sun and Moon, and gave them a greet 
deal of good advice about piracy, which, of course, 
was thrown away. Their boats are built very long, 
raised at the stern,.and the largest pulling as many 
as sixty paddles; but I should not think them fat, 
and any boat with a swivel might cut them up. The 
least average I could give the hundred boats is 
twenty-five men per boat, making, as already ob- 
served, 2500 in all. We counted ninety, and there 
were others down the reach we could not see; and 
they themselves stated their force to be 140 boats 
and 4000 men. The manners of these Dyaks wer: 
reserved, quiet, and independent towards us. The 
stole nothing, and in trading for small quantities 
of rice, bees-wax, cotton, and their cloths, shewed 
a full knowledge of the relative value of the arti- 
cles, or rather they priced their own at far above 
their proper worth. I may indeed say of all the 
Dyaks I have seen, that they are anxious to re- 
ceive, but very loath to give; and when they have 
obtained cloth, salt, copper, beads, &c. to the 
amount of two or three dollars; as a present, wil 
bring in a bunch of plantains or a little rice, ani 
ask you to buy. The Sibnowans are the chief ex- 
ceptions to this, and they are my pet tribe. The 
language of Sakarran and Sarebus is the same 4 
the Sibnowan; and with all the word God, the Allah 
Talla of the Malays, is expressed by Battara, from 
which we may infer that their notion of the Deity, 
as probably was all the religion of these regions, 
was derived from the Hindoos,”’ 

The aboriginal Dyaks may be conceived from the 
following description of the tribe called Singé, in 
the neighbourhood of Sarawak, and now peacefil, 
industrious, and prosperous subjects of our goo 
and fearless Rajah-countryman : 

“On the following morning I started for the 
Singé mountain, which is the residence of the Dyak 
tribe of the same name. The walk, including 4 
rest, occupied nearly three hours, the latter part 
up-hill, and we reached the village a good deal 
knocked up from the heat of the sun and the bad- 
ness of the way. Our entertainment was not of 
the best ; yet the Singé were not inhospitable, but 
suspicious that we came to rob them. The rice 
and the fowls we required, although we paid for 
them at double their value, were reluctantly pro 
duced ; while at the same time they shewed them- 
selves anxious enough to obtain the salt we had 
brought to exchange, without giving the equiva- 
lent. The village is built on a shoulder of the 
mountain, not half way up, and only accessible by 
a ladder-like path on either side, It consists of 
about 200 mi huts, and is as dirty and filthy 
as any place I ever was in, with numerous bal 
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starved pigs.and dogs running about it. The houses 
are small and mean, and detached from each other, 
unlike the other Dyaks, who inhabit one large 
house containing numerous partitions for families; 
here, however, they have one or two public halls 
or council-houses, which are built and thatched in 
a circular form, and in which their young men and 
bachelors sleep; here likewise are deposited the 
heads, of which they have more than enow, as 
above one hundred ghastly remnants of mortality 
ornamented the abode in which we slept. I could 
not on this occasion find out that they professed 
to take the heads of friends or strangers, though 
the latter may fall victims if on enemies’ ground. 
They seem to have no idea of cannibalism or 
human sacrifice, nor did they accuse their enemies 
ofthese practices, They have a custom, that in 
case of sickness in a house, or child-bearing, the 
house is forbidden to the males and strangers, 
which is something similar to the tabboo of the 
South-Sea Islands. This plea was urged as a 
reason why the head man or Orang Kaya Parem- 
bam- could not receive us in his dwelling. The 
Dyaks are always decorous in their behaviour, 
rarely give way to mirth, and never annoy by their 
curiosity. Towards the Malays they are extremely 
sulky and mulish ; but they have good reasons, as 
the Malays are ever extorting from them, and 
threatening them with the anger of the rajah or 
the incursion of the Sakarrans. The women wear 
the stays before mentioned, which are sewn on 
when they arrive at the age of puberty, and never 
removed save when enceinte. These Singé Dyaks, 
like the others, attend to the warning of birds of 
various sorts, some birds being in more repute than 
others. On starting for a hunting excursion we 
met one of them on the hill-side, who said, ‘ You 
will be fortunate: I heard the bird behind you.’ 
Here, if a bird is before you, it is a sign that 
enemies are there too, and they turn back: if 
behind, they proceed in good spirits. They have 
a prejudice against the flesh of deer, which the 
men may not eat, but which is allowed to women 
and children. The reason given for this is, that 
if the warriors eat the flesh of deer, they become 
as faint-hearted as that animal, These may be 
called their superstitions, but religion they have 
none; and though they know a name for God, and 
entertain some faint notion of a future state, yet it 
is only in the abstract, for practically the belief 
seems to be a dead letter, At their marriage they 
kill fowls, as I have narrated; but this is a cere- 
mony, not a sacrifice. They have no priests nor 
idols, say no prayers, offer no offerings to propitiate 
the Deity; and it is little likely therefore that 
human sacrifice should exist among them. In this 
respect they are different from any known people 
who have arrived at the same state of civilisation. 
The New Zealanders, the inhabitants of the South 
Seas, &c. &c., for instance, all bow to their idols, 
towards which the same feelings of reverence and 
devotion, of awe and fear, obtain as with more 
civilised beings in regard to the invisible Deity ; 
but here are the mere words, barren and without 
practice.” 

The attack and utter defeat of the Sakarran pi- 
rates were equal in skilful disposition, gallantry, 
and success to those quoted in our last; but the 
following particulars will still be read with a new 
interest.. After storming the strong fortification of 
Patusen, and the men had dined, “ we landed our 
whole force in two divisions—and a strange but 
formidable-looking force they made—to attack a 
town situated about two miles up, on the left bank 
ofa small river called the Grahan, the entrance to 
which had been guarded by the forts; and imme- 
diately after their capture the tide had fallen too 
low for our boats to get up. Facing the stream, 
too, was a long stockade; so that we determined 
on attacking the place in the rear, which, had the 
pirates only waited to receive us, would have caused 
a very interesting skirmish. They, however, de- 
camped, leaving every thing behind them. In this 
town we found Seriff Sahib’s residence, and, among 








other things, all his curious and extensive ward- 
robe. It was ridiculous to see our Dyaks dressed 
out in all the finery and plunder of this noted pi- 
rate, whose very name, a few days previous, would 
have made them tremble. Goats and poultry there 
were in abundance. We likewise found a magazine 
in the rear of the Seriff’s house, containing about 
two tons of gunpowder; also a number of small 
barrels of fine powder, branded ‘ Dartford,’ in ex- 
actly the same state as it had left the manufactory 
in England. It being too troublesome and heavy 
to convey on board the steamer, and each of our 
native followers staggering up to his knees in mud, 
under a heavy load of plunder, I had it thrown into 
the river. It was evident how determined the chief 
had been to defend himself, as, besides the defences 
already completed, eight others, in different states 
of forwardness, were in the course of erection; and 
had the attack been delayed a few weeks, Patusen 
would not have been carried by boats without con- 
siderable loss of life. It was the key to this ex- 
tensive river; the resort of the worst of pirates ; 
and each chief had contributed his share of guns 
and ammunition towards its fortification and de- 
fence. We returned to our boats and evening 
meal rather fatigued, but much pleased with our 
day’s work, after ascending near seventy miles from 
the mouth of the river. The habitations of 5000 
ponies had been burnt to the ground; four strong 
orts destroyed, together with several hundred 
boats; upwards of sixty brass cannons captured, 
and about a fourth that number of iron spiked and 
thrown into the river, besides vast quantities of 
other arms and ammunition; and the powerful 
Seriff Sahib, the great pirate-patron for the last 
twenty years, ruined past recovery, and driven to 
hide his diminished head in the jungle. 

“The 8th and 9th were passed in burning and 
destroying the rest of the straggling town, and a 
variety of smaller boats, which were very numerous. 
I had also an account to settle with that cunning 
rascal Macota, for his aiding and abetting Seriff 
Sahib in his piracies. He had located himself very 
pleasantly near a bend in the river, about a mile 
above Seriff Sahib’s settlement, and was in the act 
of building extensive fortifications, when I had the 
satisfaction of returning the visit and some of the 
compliments he would have conferred on my friend 
Mr. Brooke at Sarawak. Budrudeen, the Rajah’s 
brother, had likewise been duped by this fellow, 
and was exceedingly anxious to insert the blade of 
a very sharp and beautiful kris into the body of his 
late friend. Mr. Brooke, however, was anxious to 
save his life, which he afterwards had the satisfac- 
tion of doing. I shall never forget the tiger-like 
look of the young Pangeran when we landed to- 
gether in the hopes of surprising the Serpent in 
his den; but he was too quick for us, having de- 
camped with his ‘followers, and in so great.a hurry 
as to leave all his valuables behind,—among them 
a Turkish pipe, some chairs once belonging to the 
Royalist, and other presents from Mr. Brooke. 
Every thing belonging to him was burnt or de- 
stroyed save some handsome brass guns.” 

The expedition next proceeded higher up the 
river to destroy the Sakarran nest of pirates, 
Seriff Muller's town, which was effectually con- 
summated, but, alas, with some of the lamentable 
casualties of war. 

“ While (writes Capt. K.) our crew were busily 
employed cooking, Lieutenant Wade and myself 
fancied we heard the suppressed voices of many 
people not far distant, and ‘taking up our guns we 
crept into the jungle. We had not penetrated 
many yards before I came in sight of a mass of 
boats concealed in a snug little inlet, the entrance 
to which had escaped our notice. These were filled 
with the piratical Dyaks and Malays, and on shore 
at various’ points were placed armed sentinels. 
My first impulse was to conceal ourselves until 
the arrival of our force; but my rash, though gal- 
lant friend deemed otherwise; and, without no- 
ticing the caution of-my upheld hand, dashed in 
advance, discharging his gun, and calling upon 





our men to follow. It is impossible to conceive 

the consternation and confusion this our sudden 

sally occasioned among the pirates. The confused: 
noise and scrambling from their boats I can only 

liken to that of a suddenly-roused flock of wild 

ducks. Our attack from the point whence it came 

was evidently unexpected ; and it is my opinion 

that they calculated on our attacking the hill, if 
we did so at all, from the nearest landing-place, 

without pulling round the other five miles, as the 

whole attention of their scouts appeared to be 

directed towards that quarter. A short distance 

above them was a small encampment, probably 

erected for the convenience of their chiefs, as in it 

we found writing materials, two or three desks of 
English manufacture, on the brass-plate of one of 
which, I afterwards noticed, was engraved the 

name of ‘ Mr. Willson.’ To return to the pirates: 

with our force, such as it was—nine in number— 

we pursued, headed by Lieutenant Wade, our ter- 

rified enemy. They foolishly themselves had not 

the courage to rally in their judiciously selected 

and naturally protected encampment, but continued 

their retreat (firing on us from the jungle) towards © 
the Dyak village on the summit of the hill. 

“ We here collected our force, reloaded our fire- 
arms; and Lieutenant Wade, seeing from this spot 
the arrival at the landing-place of the other boats, 
again rushed on in pursuit. Before arriving at 
the foot of the steep ascent on the summit of which 
the before-mentioned Dyak village stood, we had 
to cross a small open space of about sixty yards, 
exposed to the fire from the village as well as the 
surrounding jungle. It was before crossing this 
plain that I again cautioned my gallant friend to 
await the arrival of his men, of whom he was far 
in advance; and almost immediately afterwards 
he fell mortally wounded at my feet, having been 
struck by two rifle-shots, and died instantaneously. 
I remained with the body until our men came up, 
and giving it in charge, we carried the place on 
the height without a check or further accident. 
The ‘Dyak village we now occupied I would have 
spared, as. on no occasion had we noticed any of 
the tribe fighting against us; but it was by shot 
fired from it that poor Wade was killed, and the 
work of destruction commenced simultaneously with 
the arrival of our men. It was most gratifying 
to me throughout the expedition to observe the 
friendly rivalry and emulation between the crews 
of the Phlegethon and Dido’s boats; and on: this 
occasion the former had the glory of first gaining 
the height; and one of their officers, Mr. Simpson, 
wounded, with a pistol-shot, a man with a rifle, 
supposed to have been the person who had slain 
our first-lieutenant. I may here narrate a circum- 
stance, from which one may judge of the natural 
kind-heartedness of my lamented friend. During 
the heat of the pursuit, although too anxious to 
advance to await the arrival of his men, he never- 
theless found time to conceal in a place of security 
a poor terrified Malay girl whom he overtook, and 
who, by an imploring look, tuuched his heart. 
The village and the piratical boats destroyed, and 
the excitement over, we had time to reflect on the 
loss we had sustained of one so generally beloved 
as the leader of the expedition had been among us 
all. Having laid the body in a canoe, with the 
British union-jack for a pall, we commenced our 
descent of the river with very different spirits from 
those with which we had ascended only a few hours 
before. In the evening, with our whole force as- 
sembled, we performed the last sad ceremony of 
committing the body to the deep, with all the 
honours that time and circumstance would allow. 
I read that beautiful impressive service from a 
Prayer-book, the only one, by the by, im the expe- 
dition, which he himself had brought, as he said, 
‘in case of accident.’” 

A touching memoir and tribute to his memory 
is given by his commander in the appendix. 


[To be concluded next week.]} 
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Long Engagements ; a Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. 
Pp. 320. London, Chapman and Hall. 
THE observations we have offered on Sir R. Hene- 
gan’s two volumes will apply pretty accurately to 
this one. The public, we fancy, must have had 
about enough ofthe late Indian warfare; but as 
there area number of love-vicissitudes and romantic 
ups and downs—bad news, crossings, surprises, 
favourable turns, &c. &c. made to depend on the 
progress of the campaign, we may assure novel- 
readers that there is the interest of Indo- European 
society and manners, well commingled with the 
casualties of Caubul and disasters of Affghanistan. 


1, Wonderful Stories for Children. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen,® author of the “ Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by Mary Howitt.—2. 4 Christ- 
mas in the 17th Century. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 

. 3. Hunters and Fishers. By the same. Lon- 
don, Chapman and Hall. 

TuHEsE are nice and novel children’s booka, drawn 

from sources not before familiar to the makers of 

such wares for the expansion of juvenile intellect. 

Mr. Andersen, so favourably known by his inter- 

esting and imaginative Improvisatore, has com- 

posed a pleasing set of stories for the young, of 
which “the Daisy” may be quoted as a fair ex- 

ample. The Christmas of a by-gone age gives a 

lively description of the manners of the time ; and 

Hunters and Fishers exhibits a variety of these 

sports, or rather efforts for food, in many parts 

of the earth, by savage and civilised man. Our 
little friends may havea pleasing library altogether 
in these publications. 


Young Scholar’s Dictionary, $c. By Eliza Cham- 
berlain. Pp. 279. Cradock and Co. 

WE cordially recommend this well-contrived guide 

to our young friends. Its arrangements admit 

of much conciseness, its directions are very useful, 

and its form unites conveniency with cheapness. 


London and its Vicinity, together with Excursions to 
. Watering and Sea-bathing Places, §c. §c. Pp. cire 
200. Cradock and Co, ‘ 
In three parts, and one of the seasonable produc- 
tions to put strangers and visitors in the way of 
seeing the lions of London and its environs, and 
taking pleasurable esteam-excursions about the 
Home Counties and Southern Coast. It appears to 
be done from actual observation, and therefore 
may, we presume, be relied upon. 
Wright's Supplement to the Peerage of 1845. Pp. 56. 
; London, Wright. 
Tuis is the first of an annual issue which seems to 
be useful for its purpose, i.e. to notice and record 
the alterations which twelve months bring forth 
in noble families. In the present instance, for 
example, we have the birth of the son of Prince 
George (of Cumberland) in Hanover; the birth 
and death of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge’s 
infant; the deaths and successions of peers, such as 
Abinger, Aston (extinct), Lifford, Baroness Nairne, 
&c.—events in their families, marriages, births, 
and deaths; and the genealogy of new creations, 
with arms, &c. Of these we have to mention Baron 
Dunsandle and Baron Metcalfe. The arms granted 
to the latter are disgraceful to the Heralds’ Col- 
lege—canting with three calves, with a moonshee 
and a sepoy for supporters. It is a pity that 
nothing better can be invented to distinguish illus- 
‘trious soldiers than calves and moonshees—Met- 
calves indeed! We allow, however, that in this in- 
stance the animals had been assigned before; but 
the supporters are new. . 
~The Voice of Bulgaria. By Mrs. Loudon. Pp. 20. 
: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
~Mareracia Loupon, of Paris, the writer of this 
painphlet, must not be confounded with our Mrs. 
Loudon, the literary patronéss of sweet flowers, and 
“gifted author of many good and graceful works. 
Margracia, on the contrary, has cultivated the Bul- 
garian tongue and character; and these pages are 


* See the close of the letter of our German correspondent 








the essence of original ials and d ts, 

entrusted to her by a ‘‘ Bulgarian noble, for the 

purpose of allaying dangerous agitation.” The 
gist of the matter is, an appeal from Turkish 
oppression to the Christian powers of Europe ; and 

Bulgaria is certainly represented ‘as being in a 

most forlorn condition. How to be remedied we 

cannot pretend to tell; but a subscription is hinted 
at, and we fear that it is not a likely speculation in 
these days. 

The Druidess, a Tale of the Fourth Century. From 
the German. Pp. 191. London, T. B. Sharpe. 
Is the story of Wisnelda, a druidess converted to 
Christianity. To us it appears that the metaphori- 
cal is often too material, and the symbolical too 
real. We cannot recognise substantial Spirits of 
Darkness or actual Angels of Comfort in a produc- 
tion of this class ; into which epic allegory cannot 
be infused as an efficient element for moral and re- 

ligious instruction. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. By the Author of “ Maids 

of Honour.” 3 vols. H. Colburn. 

A TAKING title is Sir Roger de Coverley; and it 

has led us a long dance through these three vo- 

lumes, up the middle and down again, change 
hands, turn partners, &c. &c. &c. Sir Roger 
flourishes in the time of Charles II.; and we have 
exhibited the usual Cavaliers and Roundheads, and 
historical personages, such as the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Monmouth, Chiffinch, and others. 

The plot hinges on the Machiavellian revenge of 

a beautiful gipsy, aided by her diabolical mother. 

She and Sir Roger’s lady are confined at the same 

hour with boys, both due to that respectable baronet, 

and there is a double interchange of babies, which 
complicates the murders, and persecutions, and 
executions of the novel in a manner we'will not 

(if we could) unfold ; suffice it to say, that the story 

is a readable manufacture out of the History of 

England and the Spectator; and that wickedness 

recoils upon itself, and is fatal where it planned to 

triumph. ° 

Forest and Game-Law Tales. By Harriet Mar- 

tineau. - Vols II. and III. Moxon. 

Miss MarTINEAv has completed her design (see 

Lit. Gaz. No: 1510, for notice of Vol. I.), by bring- 

ing down pictures of oppression and distress, which 

she attributes to the operation of the game-laws, 
to the present time. In the second volume are three 
tales, the last, Maude Chapel Farm, the best, with 
the simpler characters naturally drawn, and de- 
scribing the ruin of a respectable tenant-farmer in 
consequence of his landlord getting up a head of 
game. The third has only one specimen, entitled, 

Gentle and Simple, and more exaggerated in parts 

than any of its companions, both as regards politics 

and religion. 

Coniston Hall, or the Jacobites: a Historical Tale, 
By the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. Pp. 321. Lon- 
don, J. Burns. 

THE agreeable and insinuating style of Mr. Gres- 
ley’s publications is well known, as well as the 
opinions which they have a tendency to infuse, if 
not an object to carry. The present is of the same 
type, and belongs to the same class. The schisms 
in the religion of England are earnestly reproved, 
and the revolution of ’88, leading to the doctrine 
of self-government instead of obedience to au- 
thority, is reprobated as “ false in principle and 
pernicious in its results.” Asa thread, the story 
of the rebellion of 1715 is interestingly told. 

Railway Carrying and Carrier’s Law, $c. By C. 
Nash. Pp. 92. London, Shaw, Reed, Brown, 
Wheelers. 

Tue last publisher’s name on the page is the most 

apposite ; for the Wheelers are connected with every 

movement of the subjects, and the laws affecting 
them. We need only remark that, at a time when 
so many new questions arise from day to day, in 
police and law-courts, respecting railroad convey- 
ances, such a collection of cases as is here made, 
and the comments:upon them, is a publication of 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb, 5th—Mr. G. Rennie in the chair. Mr, §, 
Cooper, president of the Royal College of Sur. 
geons, was elected a fellow. The first paper read 
was “On the secretory apparatus and function of 
the liver,” by Mr. C. Handfield Jones. The author 
is led, by his researches into the minute structure 
of the liver, to results which confirm the view of 
Mr. Bowman, in opposition to those of Mr. Kie. 
man, on this subject, and particularly with regard 
to the absence of real tubercular ducts from the 
interior of the lobules. He concludes that the 
secreting process commences in the rows of epi. 
thelial cells surrounding the central axis of the 
lobule, and that the fluid there secreted is trans. 
mitted to the cells forming the margin of the lobule, 
where it is further elaborated, and, by the bursting 
of these cells, is conveyed into the cavity of the 
surrounding duct. Diagrams illystrated the de. 
scriptions of microscopic structure given in the 
paper. 

2. “On the comet of 1844-45,” by Mr. J. C, 
Haile. The author gives a series of observations, 
accompanied by a diagram, made by him at Auck. 
land, New Zealand, on the comet of 1844-45, which 
there appeared on the 20th December, 1844, and 
disappeared on the 30th January following, having 
been visible forty-two days. Its most remarkable 
feature was, that during its greatest brilliancy the 
nucleus was not surrounded by the nebulous matter, 
but was situated at the very extremity of the head, 
and at times appeared quite detached. : 

3. “An account of some experiments on the 
electro-culture of farm-crops,” by Mr. W. Stur. 
geon. Grass grown on a parallelogram of land, 
fifty-five yards long by twenty-two yards wide, en- 
closed by underground wires, was found to be much 
more abundant than in any other part of the field; 
especially in a plot “upwards of fifty yards long, 
whose breadth was within the wires, and nearly at 
right angles to the axis of the parallelogram.” 
This plot of grass was principally on the westem 
side of the wires, and extended but a very little 
way on the eastern side. The axis of the wire- 
enclosed parallelogram was in the magnetic me- 
ridian. 


ia GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 21st.—The president, Mr. Horner, in the chair. 

rof. Sedgwick read a continuation of his memoir, 
commenced at the last meeting, “ On the classifica 
tion of the fossiliferous slates of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire.’’ The author stated, 
that the object of his present communication ws 
to give the general conclusions arrived at in his 
two papera already read on this subject. He first 
briefly described the succession of the northern 
older palaozoic rocks, and his conviction that the 
views already given are correct with regard to the 
general classification of these rocks. He then, by 
means of several tables constructed by Mr. Salter, 
compared the fossils of different members of the 
silurian series of rocks as developed in Westmore- 
land and North Wales, and came to the conclusion 
that, in these districts, the Wenlock series (which 
he considers to be strictly an intermediate series 
between the Ludlow rocks and Caradoc sandstone) 
is very imperfectly represented for want of lime- 
stone bands; that the upper or Ludlow series and 
the series of lower silurian are both present, the 
former in great abundance, and the latter, as before 
intimated, very imperfectly ; but that the two are 
distinctly separated from one another by their or- 
ganic contents, which also differ considerably in 
both cases from those ofthe recognised silurian types 
as established by Mr. Murchison. In conclusion, the 
author threw out the suggestion that all the great 
Plynlimmon system, from the girt, &c. at the south 
end of the Berwyn chain, should be ranked among 
the upper silurians of Mr. Murchison, and that 
these. may possibly extend much farther to the 








respecting this author,—Za, L. G. 


much general utility. 


south than has been hitherto supposed. He re- 
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conciles this view with the declared occurrence of 
Llandilo flag fossils in the latter rocks, by sup- 
posing that the fossiliferous beds in the Llandilo 
flags occur in the upper parts of the lower silurian 
series, representing, in fact, very nearly the Wen- 
lock limestone and shale; and he exhibited tabular 
lists of fossils supporting this view. The author 
then concluded: “ Taking the whole view of the 
case, as far as I know it, I would divide the older 
palwozoic rocks of our island into three great 
groups, each, in local descriptions, to be farther 
subdivided. These groups are: first group, Cam- 
brian; second, or middle group, Lower Silurian, 
including the Llandilo, Caradoc, and perhaps 
Wenlock series ; third, or upper group, exclusively 
Upper Silurian. This arrangement does no violence 
to the silurian system of Mr, Murchison; and 1 
think that it enables us to classify the old rocks in 
such a way as to satisfy the conditions of fossil, 
physical, and mineralogical development.” 

A paper was next read “On some fossils found 
in the coal-formation of Nova Scotia,” by Mr. J. W. 
Dawson. These fossils were: first, fossil mark- 
ings, supposed to be the imprints of the feet of 
some animal; second, coprolitic bodies ; third, dis- 
tinct coal-plant, confirming the author’s previously 
expressed opinion as to the age of the series; and, 
fourth, worm-tracks in the sandstone, which are 
veryabundant. The author has also met with coni- 
ferous wood in these beds, in which the structure 
has been well preserved ; and at one spot he found 
the fossil stump of a tree, connected with roots, like 
the so-called séigmaria. In this case a portion of 
one of the main roots was seen attached to the 

trunk, Lastly, the author had observed numerous 

fragments of sternbergia in the stony casts, having 

a thin bark or coating of lignite, which he thinks 

may throw light on the true nature of these vege- 
table remains, 

Some notes, by Mr. C. J. F. Bunbury, on the 
coal-plants thus recorded, were then read. Mr. 
Bunbury thinks that the evidence offered with re- 
gard to stigmaria is interesting and important; but 
since the supposed rootlets differ slightly from 
stigmaria, and the stem is not that ofa sigillaria, 
there still remain some points unsettled and some 
difficulties unexplained. With regard to sternber- 
gia, Mr. Bunbury supports Mr. Dawson’s view, that 
it may have been a gigantic cylindrical rush-like 
plant, resembling the modern Juncus. He suggests 
also that the name Artisia should be retained for 
this fossil genus. The author added a few remarks 
on a somewhat remarkable specimen of sigillaria 
which had been forwarded by Mr. Dawson, exhi- 
biting two distinct and parallel sets of markings. 
This was most likely owing to two different species 
having been crushed together. 

A notice was read “ On the strata called Jack- 
stones, at Merthyr Tydvil,” by Mr. J. Dickinson. 
These stones occur in beds about nine inches thick ; 
underneath, and in contact with, the ironstone 
seams, and below the coal seams. They contain a 
far larger proportion of carbonate of lime than the 
beds associated with them, and are used in the iron 
furnaces as a flux, for burning to make cement, and 
also for the roads. They contain about 45 per cent 
carb. lime, 274 per cent proto-carb. iron, about 10 
per cent alumina and silica, and a little magnesia. 

Feb, 4th—The president, Mr. Horner, in the 
chair, announced the appointment of Mr. J. de C. 
Sowerby as librarian and curator. A paper was 
read “On the tertiary formations of the Isle of 
Man,” by the Rev. J. Cumming. The author com- 
menced by referring to a former paper “ On the 
palmozoic formations of the Isle of Man,” and 
proceeded to give a short account of the ancient 
rocks of the island, and the disturbances which had 
affected them. He considered that there was evi- 
dence of the island having, at no distant geological 
period, consisted of four islands. At this time 
the boulder-clay formation, the most important of 
those to be described, began to be deposited, and 
continued, without change, till a much more recent 
date, — affected, however, from time to time h~ 





diluvial action. The general character of the 
boulders seems to indicate an origin from the 
E.N.E. They are of various sizes, and mixed with 
much loam, especially in the lower part of the 
formation; and a few shells have been found, 
chiefly of recent species, but mixed with others, 
which appear to indicate an older pliocene date. 
This deposit is well seen in the cliffs near Ramsay, 
and further to the north still more distinctly ; it is 
also seen near Castletown. The author suggests 
that it was probably formed by the grinding up of 
the subjacent beds of limestone and shale by cur- 
rents of water, and thinks that, as near the Stack 
of Scarlet the underlying beds of these old rocks 
are scratched and furrowed in a nearly east and 
west direction, the drifting current which carried 
along the deposit (which also contains no fragments 
of the trap tuff, a few hundred feet to the west) 
must have come from the east. He thinks, how- 
ever, that disturbances took place after the depo- 
sition of at least some part of the boulder forma- 
tion,—affecting, therefore, that bed, and even al- 
tering its condition and hardness, as if by the ac- 
tion of heat, or the eruption of gaseous vapours. 
The question whether the granite of Barrule had 
been previously laid bare is, however, set at rest 
by the fact that boulders of that granite are asso- 
ciated with the clay. On the whole, the author 
thinks that a more arctic climate existed during 
this deposit, and refers its existence, and the effects 
it has produced, to the action of drifted ice from 
the E.N.E. The diluvium of the Isle of Man, a 
newer deposit than the boulder clay, is described 
as a yellow sandy loam, ‘with particles of gravel 
and rounded masses of insular rock; and in the 
north it is not distinguishable from the boulder 
clay. It has been referred to by Dr. Maculloch ; 
but his account of its origin is not agreed to by 
the author, who thinks it due to diluvial action 
from the north. There is, however, at present 
some difficulty in accounting for the appearance of 
some kinds of boulder, and the absence of others, 
init. The drift-gravel is a third formation, which 
the author supposes to have been formerly largely 
developed on the island, but which has been greatly 
denuded. It caps the lower hills, and spreads out 
in platforms. It has all the appearance of an or- 
dinary sea-beach, and occurs at the height of about 
60 feet above the sea-level; and the author thinks 
that it is a drift from the north-west, deposited 
when the level of the land was from 60 to 80 feet 
lower than it now is. Lastly, the extensive swamp 
of the Curragh, in the north of the island, and 
other alluvial beds, appear to repose in a hollow, 
scooped out in this drift; but to have been itself 
preceded by another and a more widely-spread 
alluvium, traces of which are still to be seen. The 
alluvium consists of marls; and in them the re- 
mains of the megaceros (the great Irish elk) have 
been found,—this animal, it would appear, having 
been contemporaneous with the early human inha- 
bitants of the island.—2. A few observations, by 
Mr. J. S. Dawes, “ On sternbergia,” in reply to 
Mr. Dawson, were then read. The author con- 
sidered, from many gases that had come before 
him, that the appearance of a thin uniform coating 
of bark on the surface of columnar forms of coal- 
plants might be the result of the carbonised vascu- 
lar sheath surrounding the pith, as in lepidoden- 
dron, which, under such circumstances, has been 
mistaken for sigillaria. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Feb. 6th.—Prof. Owen “‘ Ow the geographical dis- 
tribution of extinct mammalia.” Before entering 
fully upon the subject of the lecture, a brief de- 
scription of the characters of the mammalia was 
given, in which, however, Mr. Owen remarked, 
that although the hairy skin was a general cha- 
racter, yet that there was a remarkable exception 
in the ant-eater of different quarters of the globe, 
that of South America being hairy, while the same 
creature in Asia is covered —*+» . 

es 





of sloths and other animals possessing prehensile 
tails and hind feet, forming a class of mam- 
malia peculiar to South America, the lecturer 
remarked that this curious formation was re- 
quired for their life amongst the trees, and that 
it was not found in animals which do not inhabit 
forests. The necessity for the marsupiate forma- 
tion of the Australian mammalia, forming also 
another very curious order, he explained on ac- 
count of the great deprivations the inhabitants 
of this country are subject to, arising from long 
droughts and the occasional firing of immense 
tracts of vegetation, obliging the parent animal to 
travel many miles with its helpless offspring. The 
adaptation of animals to the country in which they 
live was still further pointed out by the comparison 
of the mammalia of South Australia with those of 
other parts ; as a whole they are feeble and small ; 
the puma is analogous to the lion of Africa, and 
the jaguar to the tiger of Bengal.—The forms of 
extinct mammalia in our island next occupied at- 
tention: they are fully described in Prof. Owen’s 
work on British Fossil Mammalia. No remains of 
mammalia are found until above the coal; here 
we begin to find vertebrata endued with the power 
of breathing air, but of suspending respiration, 
such as crocodiles; then, in the middle oolite, are 
seen traces of a quick- breathing and warm- 
blooded animal allied to the marsupiates; in the 
wealden none ex‘st, and none in the chalk. In 
the eocene deposit about Paris, Cuvier disco- 
vered about twenty genera of mammalia, chiefly 
pachyderms, including the lophiodon, the anoplo- 
therium commune, and the cheropotamus; and 
it is remarkable that remains of these two animals 
have been discovered in the same deposit at the 
Isle of Wight. Then, in the miocene on the con- 
tinent, are found remains of the dinotherium, 
which forms a link between the lophiodon and 
the mastodon, and the anthracothere, which forms 
another link between the cheropotamus and the 
hippopotamus. In the older pliocene of our island, 
in the Norfolk crag, are found the remains of the 
mastodon; and we have abundant evidence in the 
newer pliocene that mammoths or gigantic ele- 
phants, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, three 
kinds of immense ox, several of the deer tribe with 
immense antlers, the red-deer, the rein-deer, and 
others, inhabited this country; of carnivora, lions 
and tigers of immense size, another feline ani- 
mal (machairodus) of extraordinary power and 
size, hyenas, bears, larger than the grisly bear of 
the Rocky Mountains, wolves, foxes, polecats, 
weasels, and other of the small carnivora; moles, 
shrews, but no hedgehogs; two kinds of beaver, 
hares, and rabbits; and, what is very curious, a 
kind of hare, which lays up a store of dried grass 
for the winter, found now only in some parts of 
Asia; the remains of the water-rat and field- 
mouse, too, are very generally found. That the 
immense creatures now extinct, and rhinoceroses, 
all lived upon our island was shewn from the fact 
that the remains of young mammoths with tusks 
are frequently found in the caves once haunted 
by the extinct hyenas, and shew marks of being 
gnawed by those carnivora ; that numerous bones, 
with the processes sharp and well defined, occur 
in sunegill lnametetis strata; and the sbed antlers 
of the deer, the number of which agrees exactly 
with the number of skeletons, being, as is well 
known now, about four pairs to each male animal ; 
it was also argued, from the unbroken state of 
the antlers, that these remains could not have 
rolled together indiscriminately by water or other 
means. The next question is, How did these crea- 
tures originate on our island? it would hardly be 
supposed they could swim a tidal ocean of twenty 
miles. Professor Owen suggested that, in all pro- 
bability, the formation of this island is a recent 
event, and that it formerly joined the main con- 
tinent of Europe and Asia. In accarden-- ~** 
which view —-* * ~~ 
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Long Engagements ; a Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. 
Pp. 320. London, Chapman and Hall. 
THE observations we have offered on Sir R. Hene- 
gan’s two volumes will apply pretty accurately to 
this one. The public, we fancy, must have had 
about enough ofthe late Indian warfare; but as 
there area number of love-vicissitudes and romantic 
ups and downs—bad news, crossings, surprises, 
favourable turns, &c. &c. made to depend on the 
progress of the campaign, we may assure novel- 
readers that there is the interest of Indo-European 
society and manners, well commingled with the 
casualties of Caubul and disasters of Affghanistan. 


1, Wonderful Stories for Children. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen,® author of the “ Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by Mary Howitt.—2. 4 Christ- 
mas in the 17th Century. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 

. —3. Hunters and Fishers. By the same. Lon- 
don, Chapman and Hall. 

TuEsE are nice and novel children’s booka, drawn 

from sources not before familiar to the makers of 

such wares for the expansion of juvenile intellect. 

Mr. Andersen, so favourably known by his inter- 

esting and imaginative Improvisatore, has com- 

posed a pleasing set of stories for the young, of 
which “ the Daisy’? may be quoted as a fair ex- 

ample. The Christmas of a by-gone age gives a 

lively description of the manners of the time ; and 

Hunters and Fishers exhibits a variety of these 

sports, or rather efforts for food, in many parts 

of the earth, by savage and civilised man. Our 
little friends may havea pleasing library altogether 
in these publications. 


Young Scholar’s Dictionary, §c. By Eliza Cham- 
berlain. Pp. 279. Cradock and Co. 

WE cordially recommend this well-contrived guide 

to our young friends. Its arrangements admit 

of much conciseness, its directions are very useful, 

and its form unites conveniency with cheapness. 


London and its Vicinity, together with Excursions to 
. Watering and Sea-bathing Places, §c. §c. Pp. circ 
200. Cradock and Co, ° 
In three parts, and one of the seasonable produc- 
tions to put strangers and visitors in the way of 
seeing the lions of London and its environs, and 
taking pleasurable steam-excursions about the 
Home Counties and Southern Coast. It appears to 
be done from actual observation, and therefore 
may, we presume, be relied upon. 
Wright's Supplement to the Peerage of 1845. Pp. 56. 
; London, Wright. 
Turis is the first of an annual issue which seems to 
be useful for its purpose, i.e. to notice and record 
the alterations which twelve months bring forth 
in noble families. In the present instance, for 
example, we have the birth of the son of Prince 
George (of Cumberland) in Hanover; the birth 
and death of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge’s 
infant; the deaths and successions of peers, such as 
Abinger, Aston (extinct), Lifford, Baroness Nairne, 
&c.—events in their families, marriages, births, 
and deaths; and the genealogy of new creations, 
with arms, &c. Of these we have to mention Baron 
Dunsandle and Baron Metcalfe. The arms granted 
to the latter are disgraceful to the Heralds’ Col- 
lege—canting with three calves, with'a moonshee 
and a sepoy for supporters. It is a pity that 
nothing better can be invented to distinguish illus- 
trious soldiers than calves and moonshees—Met- 
calves indeed! We allow, however, that in this in- 
stance the animals had been assigned before; but 
the supporters are new. . 
-The Voice of Bulgaria. By Mrs. Loudon. Pp. 20. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Mareracia Loupon, of Paris, the writer of this 
painpblet, must not be confounded with our Mrs. 
oudon, the literary patronéss of sweet flowers, and 
‘gifted author of many good and graceful works. 
Margracia, on the contrary, has cultivated the Bul- 
garian tongue and character; and these pages are 


* See the close of the letter of our German correspondent 
respecting this author,—Zd, L. G, — 








the essence of original memorials and documents, 
entrusted to her by a ‘‘ Bulgarian noble, for the 
purpose of allaying dangerous agitation.” The 
gist of the matter is, an appeal from Turkish 
oppression to the Christian powers of Europe ; and 
Bulgaria is certainly represented ‘as being in a 
most forlorn condition. How to be remedied we 
cannot pretend to tell; but a subscription is hinted 
at, and we fear that it is not a likely speculation in 
these days. 


The Druidess, a Tale of the Fourth Century. From 
the German. Pp. 191. London, T. B. Sharpe. 
Is the story of Wisnelda, a druidess converted to 
Christianity. To us it appears that the metaphori- 
cal is often too material, and the symbolical too 
real, We cannot recognise substantial Spirits of 
Darkness or actual Angels of Comfort in a produc- 
tion of this class; into which epic allegory cannot 
be infused as an efficient element for moral and re- 

ligious instruction. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. By the Author of “ Maids 

of Honour.” 3 vols. H. Colburn. 

A TAKING title is Sir Roger de Coverley; and it 

has led us a long dance through these three vo- 

lumes, up the middle and down again, change 
hands, turn partners, &c. &c. &c. Sir Roger 
flourishes in the time of Charles II.; and we have 
exhibited the usual Cavaliers and Roundheads, and 
historical personages, such as the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Monmouth, Chiffinch, and others. 

The plot hinges on the Machiavellian revenge of 

a beautiful gipsy, aided by her diabolical mother. 

She and Sir Roger’s lady are confined at the same 

hour with boys, both due to that respectable baronet, 

and there is a double interchange of babies, which 
complicates the murders, and persecutions, and 
executions of the novel in a manner we-will not 

(if we could) unfold ; suffice it to say, that the story 

is a readable manufacture out of the History of 

England and the Spectator; and that wickedness 

recoils upon itself, and is fatal where it planned to 

triumph. : 

Forest and Game-Law Tales. By Harriet Mar- 

tineau. - Vols II. and III. Moxon. 

Miss Martineau has completed her design (see 

Lit. Gaz, No: 1510, for notice of Vol. I.), by bring- 

ing down pictures of oppression and distress, which 

she attributes to the operation of the game-laws, 
to the present time. In the second volume are three 
tales, the last, Maude Chapel Farm, the best, with 
the simpler characters naturally drawn, and de- 
scribing the ruin of a respectable tenant-farmer in 
consequence of his landlord getting up a head of 
game. The third has only one specimen, entitled, 

Gentle and Simple, and more exaggerated in parts 

than any of its companions, both as regards politics 

and religion. 

Coniston Hall, or the Jacobites: a Historical Tale, 
By the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. Pp. 321. Lon- 
don, J. Burns. 

Tue agreeable and insinuating style of Mr. Gres- 
ley’s publications is well known, as well as the 
opinions which they have a tendency to infuse, if 
not an object to carry. The present is of the same 
type, and belongs to the same class. The schisms 
in the religion of England are earnestly reproved, 
and the revolution of ’88, leading to the doctrine 
of self-government instead of obedience to au- 
thority, is reprobated as “ false in principle and 
pernicious in its results.” Asa thread, the story 
of the rebellion of 1715 is interestingly told. 

Railway Carrying and Carrier’s Law, §c. By C. 
Nash. Pp. 92. London, Shaw, Reed, Brown, 
Wheelers, 

Tue last publisher's name on the page is the most 

apposite ; for the Wheelers are connected with every 

movement of the subjects, and the laws affecting 
them. We need only remark that, at a time when 
so many new questions arise from day to day, in 
police and law-courts, respecting railroad convey- 
ances, such a collection of cases as is here made, 
and the comments-upon them, is a publication of 





much general utility. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 5th—Mr. G. Rennie in the chair. Mr, §, 
Cooper, president of the Royal College of Sur. 
geons, was elected a fellow. The first paper read 
was “On the secretory apparatus and function of 
the liver,” by Mr. C. Handfield Jones. The author 
is led, by his researches into the minute structure 
of the liver, to results which confirm the view of 
Mr. Bowman, in opposition to those of Mr. Kie. 
man, on this subject, and particularly with regard 
to the absence of real tubercular ducts from the 
interior of the lobules. He concludes that the 
secreting process commences in the rows of epi. 
thelial cells surrounding the central axis of the 
lobule, and that the fluid there secreted is trans. 
mitted to the cells forming the margin of the lobule, 
where it is further elaborated, and, by the bursting 
of these cells, is conveyed into the cavity of the 
surrounding duct. Diagrams illustrated the de. 
scriptions of microscopic structure given in the 
paper. 

2. “On the comet of 1844-45,” by Mr. J. ¢, 
Haile. The author gives a series of observations, 
accompanied by a diagram, made by him at Auck.- 
land, New Zealand, on the comet of 1844-45, which 
there appeared on the 20th December, 1844, and 
disappeared on the 30th January following, having 
been visible forty-two days. Its most remarkable 
feature was, that during its greatest brilliancy the 
nucleus was not surrounded by the nebulous matter, 
_but was situated at the very extremity of the head, 
and at times appeared quite detached. ‘ 

3. “An account of some experiments on the 
electro-culture of farm-crops,’’ by Mr. W. Stur- 
geon. Grass grown on a parallelogram of land, 
fifty-five yards long by twenty-two yards wide, en- 
closed by underground wires, was found to be much 
more abundant than in any other part of the field; 
especially in a plot “upwards of fifty yards long, 
whose breadth was within the wires, and nearly at 
right angles to the axis of the parallelogram.” 
This plot of grass was principally on the western 
side of the wires, and extended but a very little 
way on the eastern side. The axis of the wire- 
enclosed parallelogram was in the magnetic me- 
ridian. 


Fi GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 21st.—The president, Mr. Horner, in the chair. 
Prof. Sedgwick read a continuation of his memoir, 
commenced at the last meeting, “ On the classifica- 
tion of the fossiliferous slates of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire.” The author stated, 
that the object of his present communication was 
to give the general conclusions arrived at in his 
two papere already read on this subject. He first 
briefly described the succession of the northern 
older palaozoic rocks, and his conviction that the 
views already given are correct with regard to the 
general classification of these rocks. He then, by 
means of several tables constructed by Mr. Salter, 
compared the fossils of different members of the 
silurian series of rocks as developed in Westmore- 
land and North Wales, and came to the conclusion 
that, in these districts, the Wenlock series (which 
he considers to be strictly an intermediate series 
between the Ludlow rocks and Caradoc sandatone) 
is very imperfectly represented for want of lime- 
stone bands; that the upper or Ludlow series and 
the series of lower silurian are both present, the 
former in great abundance, and the latter, as before 
intimated, very imperfectly; but that the two are 
distinctly separated from one another by their or- 
ganic contents, which also differ considerably in 
both cases from those ofthe recognised silurian types 
as established by Mr. Murchison. In conclusion, the 
author threw out the suggestion that all the great 
Plynlimmon system, from the girt, &c. at the south 
end of the Berwyn chain, should be ranked among 
the upper silurians of Mr. Murchison, and that 
these. may possibly extend much farther to the 





south than -has been hitherto supposed. He re- 
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conciles this view with the declared occurrence of 
Llandilo flag fossils in the latter rocks, by sup- 
posing that the fossiliferous beds in the Llandilo 
flags occur in the upper parts of the lower silurian 
series, representing, in fact, very nearly the Wen- 
lock limestone and shale; and he exhibited tabular 
lists of fossils supporting this view. The author 
then concluded: “ Taking the whole view of the 
case, as far as I know it, I would divide the older 
palwozoic rocks of our island into three great 
groups, each, in local descriptions, to be farther 
subdivided. These groups are: first group, Cam- 
brian; second, or middle group, Lower Silurian, 
including the Llandilo, Caradoc, and perhaps 
Wenlock series; third, or upper group, exclusively 
Upper Silurian. This arrangement does no violence 
to the silurian system of Mr, Murchison; and 1 
think that it enables us to classify the old rocks in 
such a way as to satisfy the conditions of fossil, 
physical, and mineralogical development.” 

A paper was next read “On some fossils found 
in the coal-formation of Nova Scotia,” by Mr. J. W. 
Dawson, These fossils were: first, fossil mark- 
ings, supposed to be the imprints of the feet of 
some animal; second, coprolitic bodies ; third, dis- 
tinct coal-plant, confirming the author’s previously 
expressed opinion as to the age of the series; and, 
fourth, worm-tracks in the sandstone, which are 
very abundant. The author has also met with coni- 
ferous wood in these beds, in which the structure 
has been well preserved ; and at one spot he found 
the fossil stump of a tree, connected with roots, like 
the so-called s¢igmaria. In this case a portion of 
one of the main roots was seen attached to the 

trunk, Lastly, the author had observed numerous 

fragments of sternbergia in the stony casts, having 

a thin bark or coating of lignite, which he thinks 

may throw light on the true nature of these vege- 
table remains, 

Some notes, by Mr. C. J. F. Bunbury, on the 
coal-plants thus recorded, were then read. Mr. 
Bunbury thinks that the evidence offered with re- 
gard to stigmaria is interesting and important; but 
since the supposed rootlets differ slightly from 
stigmaria, and the stem is not that ofa sigillaria, 
there still remain some points unsettled and some 
difficulties unexplained. With regard to sternber- 
gia, Mr. Bunbury supports Mr. Dawson’s view, that 
it may have been a gigantic cylindrical rush-like 
plant, resembling the modern Juncus. He suggests 
also that the name Artisia should be retained for 
this fossil genus. The author added a few remarks 
on a somewhat remarkable specimen of sigillaria 
which had been forwarded by Mr. Dawson, exhi- 
biting two distinct and parallel sets of markings. 
This was most likely owing to two different species 
having been crushed together. 

A notice was read “ On the strata called Jack- 
stones, at Merthyr Tydvil,”’ by Mr. J. Dickinson. 
These stones occur in beds about nine inches thick ; 
underneath, and in contact with, the ironstone 
seams, and below the coal seams. They contain a 
far larger proportion of carbonate of lime than the 
bedsassociated with them, and are used in the iron 
furnaces as a flux, for burning to make cement, and 
also for the roads. They contain about 45 per cent 
carb, lime, 274 per cent proto-carb. iron, about 10 
per cent alumina and silica, and a little magnesia. 

Feb, 4th—The president, Mr. Horner, in the 
chair, announced the appointment of Mr. J. de C. 
Sowerby as librarian and curator. A paper was 
read “ On the tertiary formations of the Isle of 
Man,” by the Rev. J. Cumming. The author com- 
menced by referring to a former paper “‘ On the 
palzozoic formations of the Isle of Man,” and 
proceeded to give a short account of the ancient 
rocks of the island, and the disturbances which had 
affected them. He considered that there was evi- 
dence of the island having, at no distant geological 
period, consisted of four islands. At this time 
the boulder-clay formation, the most important of 
those to be described, began to be deposited, and 
continued, without change, till a much more recent 
date, — affected, however, from time to time by 





diluvial action. The general character of the 
boulders seems to indicate an origin from the 
E.N.E. They are of various sizes, and mixed with 
much loam, especially in the lower part of the 
formation; and a few shells have been found, 
chiefly of recent species, but mixed with others, 
which appear to indicate an older pliocene date. 
This deposit is well seen in the cliffs near Ramsay, 
and further to the north still more distinctly ; it is 
also seen near Castletown. The author suggests 
that it was probably formed by the grinding up of 
the subjacent beds of limestone and shale by cur- 
rents of water, and thinks that, as near the Stack 
of Scarlet the underlying beds of these old rocks 
are scratched and furrowed in a nearly east and 
west direction, the drifting current which carried 
along the deposit (which also contains no fragments 
of the trap tuff, a few hundred feet to the west) 
must have come from the east. He thinks, how- 
ever, that disturbances took place after the depo- 
sition of at least some part of the boulder forma- 
tion,—affecting, therefore, that bed, and even al- 
tering its condition and hardness, as if by the ac- 
tion of heat, or the eruption of gaseous vapours. 
The question whether the granite of Barrule had 
been previously laid bare is, however, set at rest 
by the fact that boulders of that granite are asso- 
ciated with the clay. On the whole, the author 
thinks that a more arctic climate existed during 
this deposit, and refers its existence, and the effects 
it has produced, to the action of drifted ice from 
the E.N.E. The diluvium of the Isle of Man, a 
newer deposit than the boulder clay, is described 
as a yellow sandy loam, with particles of gravel 
and rounded masses of insular rock; and in the 
north it is not distinguishable from the boulder 
clay. It has been referred to by Dr. Maculloch ; 
but his account of its origin is not agreed to by 
the author, who thinks it due to diluvial action 
from the north. There is, however, at present 
some difficulty in accounting for the appearance of 
some kinds of boulder, and the absence of others, 
init. The drift-gravel is a third formation, which 
the author supposes to have been formerly largely 
developed on the island, but which has been greatly 
denuded. It caps the lower hills, and spreads out 
in platforms. It has all the appearance of an or- 
dinary sea-beach, and occurs at the height of about 
60 feet above the sea-level; and the author thinks 
that it is a drift from the north-west, deposited 
when the level of the land was from 60 to 80 feet 
lower than it now is. Lastly, the extensive swamp 
of the Curragh, in the north of the island, and 
other alluvial beds, appear to repose in a hollow, 
scooped out in this drift; but to have been itself 
preceded by another and a more widely-spread 
alluvium, traces of which are still to be seen. The 
alluvium consists of marls; and in them the re- 
mains of the megaceros (the great Irish elk) have 
been found,—this animal, it would appear, having 
been contemporaneous with the early human inha- 
bitants of the island.—2. A few observations, by 
Mr. J. S. Dawes, “ On sternbergia,” in reply to 
Mr. Dawson, were then read. The author con- 
sidered, from many ¢ases that had come before 
him, that the appearance of a thin uniform coating 
of bark on the surface of columnar forms of coal- 
plants might be the result of the carbonised vascu- 
lar sheath surrounding the pith, as in lepidoden- 
dron, which, under such circumstances, has been 
mistaken for sigillaria. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Feb. 6th.—Prof. Owen ‘“‘ Orr the geographical dis- 
tribution of extinct mammalia.” Before entering 
fully upon the subject of the lecture, a brief de- 
scription of the characters of the mammalia was 
given, in which, however, Mr. Owen remarked, 
that although the hairy skin was a general cha- 
racter, yet that there was a remarkable exception 
in the ant-eater of different quarters of the globe, 
that of South America being hairy, while the same 
creature in- Asia is covered with scales, and in 
Australia with prickles. In alluding to the class 





of sloths and other animals possessing prehensile 
tails and hind feet, forming a class of mam- 
malia peculiar to South America, the lecturer 
remarked that this curious formation was re- 
quired for their life amongst the trees, and that 
it was not found in animals which do not inhabit 
forests. The necessity for the marsupiate forma- 
tion of the Australian mammalia, forming also 
another very curious order, he explained on ac- 
count of the great deprivations the inhabitants 
of this country are subject to, arising from long 
droughts and the occasional firing of immense 
tracts of vegetation, obliging the parent animal to 
travel many miles with its helpless offspring. The 
adaptation of animals to the country in which they 
live was still further pointed out by the comparison 
of the mammalia of South Australia with those of 
other parts ; as a whole they are feeble and small ; 
the puma is analogous to the lion of Africa, and 
the jaguar to the tiger of Bengal.—The forms of 
extinct mammalia in our island next occupied at- 
tention: they are fully described in Prof. Owen’s 
work on British Fossil Mammalia. No remains of 
mammalia are found until above the coal; here 
we begin to find vertebrata endued with the power 
of breathing air, but of suspending respiration, 
such as crocodiles; then, in the middle oolite, are 
seen traces of a quick- breathing and warm- 
blooded animal allied to the marsupiates; in the 
wealden none ex‘st, and none in the chalk. In 
the eocene deposit about Paris, Cuvier disco- 
vered about twenty genera of mammalia, chiefly 
pachyderms, including the lophiodon, the anoplo- 
therium commune, and the cheropotamus; and 
it is remarkable that remains of these two animals 
have been discovered in the same deposit at the 
Isle of Wight. Then, in the miocene on the con- 
tinent, are found remains of the dinotherium, 
which forms a link between the lophiodon and 
the mastodon, and the anthracothere, which forms 
another link between the cheropotamus and the 
hippopotamus. In the older pliocene of our island, 
in the Norfolk crag, are found the remains of the 
mastodon; and we have abundant evidence in the 
newer pliocene that mammoths or gigantic ele- 
phants, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, three 
kinds of immense ox, several of the deer tribe with 
immense antlers, the red-deer, the rein-deer, and 
others, inhabited this country; of carnivora, lions 
and tigers of immense size, another feline ani- 
mal (machairodus) of extraordinary power and 
size, hyznas, bears, larger than the grisly bear of 
the Rocky Mountains, wolves, foxes, polecats, 
weasels, and other of the small carnivora; moles, 
shrews, but no hedgehogs; two kinds of beaver, 
hares, and rabbits; and, what is very curious, a 
kind of hare, which lays up a store of dried grass 
for the winter, found now only in some parts of 
Asia;: the remains of the water-rat and field- 
mouse, too, are very generally found. That the 
immense creatures now extinct, and rhinoceroses, 
all lived upon our island was shewn from the fact 
that the remains of young mammoths with tusks 
are frequently found in the caves once haunted 
by the extinct hyenas, and shew marks of being 
gnawed by those carnivora ; that numerous bones, 
with the processes sharp and well defined, occur 
in antl yeeros strata; and the sbed antlers 
of the deer, the number of which agrees exactly 
with the number of skeletons, being, as is well 
known now, about four pairs to each male animal ; 
it was also argued, from the unbroken state of 
the antlers, that these remains could not have 
rolled together indiscriminately by water or other 
means. The next question is, How did these crea- 
tures originate on our island? it would hardly be 
supposed they could swim a tidal ocean of twenty 
miles. Professor Owen suggested that, in all pro- 
bability, the formation of this island is a recent 
event, and that it formerly joined the main con- 
tinent of Europe and Asia, In accordance with 
which view, we find that animals, remains of which 
are found here, either exist now in the great con- 
tinent, or are found in the fossil state, especially in 
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the case of the ox, the bones of which correspond 
almost completely with those of the wild animal of 
Asia. The larger, fiercer, and less useful animals 
have become extinct; the horse, the ox, the hog, 
and abgut twenty smaller species, coeval with the 
mammoth, still exist. In precisely similar depo- 
sits in South America are found the remains of 
gigantic sloths in the fossil state, and in a cave, 
recently discovered, the remains of a gigantic 
armadillo, both animals peculiar to that country ; 
also of a gigantic ant-eater, and a_pachiderm 
of large size, forming the nearest affinity found 
in this country to the gigantic rodentias. In 
Australia all the fossil remains found are of mar- 
supiate animals of gigantic proportions, some dif- 
fering in their limbs, however, from the present 
races; but in general the correspondence be- 
tween the bygone gigantic animals and the existing 
race is very complete. In New Zealand the high- 
est organised animal found in the tertiary strata 
referred to is a bird, the gigantic dinornis, a kind 
of ostrich; and the most characteristic terrestrial 
aboriginal creature of the present day is a small 
wingless bird, the apteryx. The learned lecturer 
concluded by saying, that he knew of no subject 
more interesting or important to zoology than that 
of comparing the extinct races of mammalia with 
one another and those now existing. 

Feb. 138th.—Mr. Hunt, “On the influence of 
solar rays on chemical and molecular change,” 
described the effects of the sun’s rays under vari- 
ous conditions of the solar spectrum, and reiterated 
his views, that in the action of the rays beyond the 
visible spectrum, and because there is none in the 
rays where the light is most intense, (the yellow 
and orange, or luminous rays,) we are dealing with 
something not to be confused with light. This 
something he terms actinism, the third principle 
of the spectrum, the others being light and heat. 
Melloni, he said, “ separates the heating and lumi- 
nous rays by alum; and so we separate the lumi- 
nous and actinic power” by solutions of double 
salts. Photographic paper, which had been sub- 
jected to solar influence, screened by two flat 
bottles, one containing bichromate with sulphate 
of potash, and the other sulphate of copper and 
ammonia, exhibited action through the former, but 
not through the latter. Numerous details were 
given, and photographic effects on a vast variety 
of preparations and substances—muriate of cobalt, 
nitrate of nickel, chloride and iodide of platinum ; 
copper, tin, deal, glass, &c.—were shewn. Fluate 
of silver, Mr. Hunt said, (as stated by him to the 
British Association at York,) receives the photo- 
graphic impression instantly, and the spectrum is 
impressed in colours, blue as blue, red as red, &c. 
The only approach to colour, as colour, we ever saw 
was in an early Talbotype, taken by Mr. Talbot 
himself—a bright red waistcoat being impressed on 
bromide of silver, we think, a brick-dust colour. 
It would be highly gratifying to see a coloured im- 
pression of the spectrum ! 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Feb. 3d.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the chair. 
The paper read was by Mr. W. H. Barlow, “ On 
the existence (practically) of the line of equal ho- 
rizontal thrust in arches, and the mode of deter- 
mining it by geometrical construction.’? The 
author commenced with a review of former theories 
on the subject, by David, Gregory, La Hire, Att- 
wood, Coulomb, and Moseley. With the latter he 
agreed in the principle, that the line of resistance 
must be contained within the thickness of the arch, 
at every joint, and must meet each joint within the 
limiting angle of friction. The analogy between 
the catenary, the line of pressure of Whewell, the 
line of resistance of Moseley, was then pointed out ; 
and the practical existence of the curve of equal 
horizontal thrust, together with its nature and 
properties, was successfully illustrated by various 
models. The mode of obtaining the curve by 
geometrical construction was then shewn, together 


abutments, &c.. Numerous drawings and dia- 
grams illustrated this part of the subject. The 
paper concluded with a reference to the various 
circumstances in which arches were placed in prac- 
tice, and the modifications to which theory was 
consequently subject. It wasstated that more than 
thirty bridges on the Manchester and Birmingham 
Railway had been erected according to the prin- 
ciples described, with perfect success, and with 
considerable saving in brickwork. 

In the discussion which ensued, the speakers 
accorded in attributing great credit to the author 
for his accurate mathematical investigation, and 
the judicious application to practice. 

Feb. 10th.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the 
chair.—The discussion on the above was resumed, 
and continued to such a length as to preclude the 
reading of any papers. It was contended that the 
theoretical propositions of Professor Moseley, in 
his work on engineering and architecture, although 
very beautiful, were unfortunately so abstruse as 
to be comparatively useless to the practical man. 
Mr. Barlow’s object had been, on the contrary, to 
produce what might perhaps be termed an em- 
pirical rule, by which a line or curve of pressure 
could be laid down on the profile of an intended 
arch, by which it could be ascertained whether the 
structure contained the elements of stability, or 
whether, due allowance being made for the known 
qualities of certain materials, the arch would resist 
perfectly the pressure or load to be imposed upon 
it under all circumstances. Professor Moseley's 
proposition was very ably demonstrated; and it 
was argued that the formule given by him were 
practically applicable, and that it was more correct 
to take the one point given by his formule than to 
assume two points in order to find a third point, 
as directed in Mr. Barlow’s method. On the other 
hand, it was contended, that for practical utility 
the assumed points were preferable, as they en- 
abled the line of pressure or thrust to be deter- 
mined at one operation, instead of working through 
the tentative processes requisite in the application 
of Professor Moseley’s formule; and in this re- 
spect Mr. Barlow’s rule was preferable for the 
practical engineer. An arch should be viewed not 
as an assemblage of particles, but as a homoge- 
neous and elastic mass, the pressure assumed, 
which extended in a greater or less degree over 
the whole surface; therefore, that which Mr. Bar- 
low had designated the line of equal thrust might 
more properly be termed the line of neutral axis. 
It was argued, also, that as an arch was defined to 
be “a system of bodies in contact reposing ulti- 
mately upon two resisting surfaces, called its abut- 
ments,” an arch built of brick and cement might 
be considered as a curved girder, the abutments 
ofthe former acting as the tie-rods of the latter. 
This was met by supposing the arch reversed, the 
apex being downwards, when evidently fracture 
must ensue; the principle of tension inherent in 
trussed girders did not at all exist in arches, 
wherein the forces were pressure and resistance, 
The practical consideration for arches was to adapt 
the form to the object for which it was intended: 
thus, fora flat roadway a very different form of arch 
must be used to that for a curved roadway, as in 
the one case the weight was not distributed over 
the arch as in the other case, and the point of 
rupture would be in a very different position—at 
the crown in one case, and at the haunches in the 
other. 

Feb. 17th.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was “On water for loco- 
motive engines, and its chemical analysis.” By Mr. 
W. West. The author commenced by commenting 
somewhat severely on the want of precaution mani- 
fested in the choice of the watering stations in 
railways, where he contended that previous analysis 
of the quality of the water would have avoided not 
only considerable expenditure in subsequently pro- 
curing fit kinds of water, but would have prevented 
great destruction of the boilers, and inconvenience 
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certain substances being either in solution or helj 
in suspension. In examining the tendency of dif. 
ferent compounds to deposit, it was.shewn that syl. 
phate of lime was more disposed than the carbonate 
to attach itself to the plates; that a mixture of the 
sulphate caused a harder deposit than the carbonats 
alone; and therefore water containing much su]. 
phate should be avoided. It appeared that the 
author could only recommend, as a means of pre. 
caution against incrustation, the selection of waters 
which by analysis were found to contain only g. 
luble salts; or, in situations where. bad water 
could alone be obtained, that the boiler should be 
frequently “ blown through,” in order to get rid of 
the dense saturated part of the water before the 
crust had time to be deposited. In the discussion 
which ensued, Mr. Gooch demonstrated the jm. 
portance of the subject to railway and steam- boat 
companies, and stated that his attention had been 
called to a process invented by Dr. Ritterbrandt for 
preventing incrustation in boilers. That process 
consisted simply in the addition ofa small quantity 
of muriate of ammonia to the water in the boiler, 
It had been found that this not only effected the 
object proposed, but that it disintegrated and re. 
moved the incrustation already formed. In all the 
locomotives in which it had been used, the steam 
was much more readily generated, and there was 
no doubt of a great saving of fuel being effected 
by the process, the expense of which was stated to 
be about three-pence per hundred miles’ run ofa 
locomotive engine. In sea-going steamers the 
success of the experiment had been not less re. 
markable. In all these cases the water had been 
tested by practical chemists, without the slightest 
trace of iron or copper being detected, shewing 
that there was no injurioua effect upon the metal 
of the boiler. He looked upon the process as per- 
fect. Dr. Ritterbrandt, in a concise and lucid 
manner, stated the results of his investigations, 
It appeared that carbonate of lime was the only 
substance which formed a solid incrustation; the 
other substances being merely mixed with, and 
cemented by, the carbonate. ‘That the muriate of 
ammonia acted as a perfect solvent on the car- 
bonate of lime, converting it into the soluble mu- 
riate, without acting upon the boiler. He gavea 
practical demonstration of the action of the muriate 
of ammonia on calcareous water, to the satisfaction 
of the president and members, who expressed 
themselves in terms of approbation of the great 
practical utility of the invention, and of the manner 
in which it had been brought before the society. 

The following papers were announced for read- 
ing at the next meeting:—‘ Description of the 
Dinting Vale Viaduct, on the line of the Sheffield 
and Manchester Railway,” by Mr. A. S. Jee; “ De- 
scription of the rails, sleepers, and fastenings, and 
of the machine for cutting sleepers, on the Dublin 
and Drogheda Railway,” by Mr. G. W. Hemans; 
“ Description of the framingand machinery for work- 
ing the diving bell used for setting the underwork 
of the extension of the pier at Kilrush, on the river 
Shannon,” by W. Mr. Vanderkiete. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Jan. 28th.—Mr. W. F. Cooke in the chair. Read, 
1. “ On some principles and practical facts in the 
art of photography, with reference to the paper 
and discussion on the same subject at last meet- 
ing,” by M. A. Claudet. It contained a series of 
interesting scientific researches, and communl- 
cated several discoveries in this new and curious 
field of research. M. Claudet, in opposition to 
Mr. ‘Nott, contends that the rays of light are 
the agent in photography; he had made many ex- 
periments on forming pictures by reflection, but 
had not been able to discover any essential differ- 
ence betwixt them and such as are formed by the 
direct ray. One of the series of experiments was 
on the photographic action of the rays of the moon, 
which had formed a powerful picture by five m'- 


‘nutes’ exposure ; and M. Claudet hoped to be able 





from the tendency to prime which was induced by 


to obtain a very accurate daguerreotype of the 
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moon’s surface drawn by herself on a silver plate. 
_9, Mr. Rettie’s paper ‘‘ On a new code of signals, 
and the construction of signal-lamps,” illustrated 
by models and experiments. By the simple use 
of a pair of slides attached to an ordinary lantern, 
a combination of signals is effected, by which the 
loss of life and property by the collision of steam- 
boats and sailing-vessels might be simply and 
cheaply avoided. 4 ; . 

Feb. 4th.—Mr. W. Pole, vice-president, in the 
chair. The first communication read was, “ A 
theory of the construction of the Portland Vase,” 
by Miss P. Ensell. Miss: Ensell considers the 
Portland Vase to have been constructed in the 
following manner:—A jar of blue glass has been 
formed in the usual way by the glass-blower, 
and its whole surface roughened ; the jar has then 
been enclosed in a mould similar to those used for 
the formation of alabaster relievos. The jar and 
mould were then exposed to the action of one of 
the petrifying springs of Italy, and thus a clear 
transparent substance was deposited on the vase, in 
sich proportions as to form the figures in that 
beautifully white semi-transparent material which 
is exhibited in the Portland Vase. She then gave 
various details for the practical carrying out of the 
operation, and suggested the propriety of under- 
taking a series of experiments with a view to con- 
structing vases of a similar description. Mr. Dou- 
bleday, who was charged with the restoration of 
the Portland Vase, and which is now in his charge, j 
considered that the base is formed of blue glass 
made in the usual manner by the glass-blower, and 

that the white figures are also of glass, perfectly 
united with the base. The blue jar having been 
dipped into a pot of white metal, the lower part 
of it became entirely covered with an uniform 
coating of white glass. This material to work is in 
all respects similar to the cameo, and similarly 
treated, and the white glass has been cut away in 
different forms and various thicknesses by the 
artist; he considered that not less than three or 
four years of continuous labour would be required 
in order to produce such a work of art. An opi- 
nion was generally expressed that we possess in this 
country both materials, mechanical means, and ar- 
tists, capable of executing works similar to the Port- 
land Vase, and that those works, if executed, would 
necessarily, from the length of time and skill re- 
quired to execute them, be the most rare and most 
costly that art can produce.—A paper by Mr. Ar- 
thur Wall was read, “‘ On a new theory of the form- 
ation of meteoric stones,” deriving them from a 
subterranean origin, “ without going into the pla- 
netary spheres to seek for their cause.” 

Feb. 18th.—Mr. E. Speer in the chair. The dis- 
cussion on the Portland Vase was resumed. Mr. 
Doubleday exhibited a number of specimens of 
ancient glass manufactures, as illustrative of the 
theory which he deduces as the true principle of 
its construction. He imagines the blue body of 
the vase to have been first made, and then covered 
with a thin coating of semi-transparent white glass 
by means of dipping it into that material while in a 
state of fusion. The vase, he supposes, was next 
placed in the hands of the artist who, by abrasion 
with certain tools, formed the beautiful designs in 
relief which now adorn its surface. In corrobora- 
tion of his idea of the mode of the construction of 
the vase, he mentioned that while engaged in re- 
pairing it he observed that there existed a coating 
of white glass underneath the handles, at those 
oe where they are united to the vase. Mr. 

ellatt, and other gentlemen practically acquainted 
with the manufacture and working of glass, ad- 
dressed the meeting, and generally concurred in 
the view taken by Mr. Doubleday; and from their 
Statements it would appear that the great merit of 
the work, after all, rests with the artist, there being 
at the present day no difficulty in the manufacture 
of the material. “In the course of the discussion it 
was elicited that the bottom of the vase is made of 
guite a different material from its body, appearing, 
Mr. Doubleday observed, as if the vase had at one 


time sustained a fracture in that part, and a new 
bottom had been supplied. It was stated by the 
vice-president that the repair of the vase is now 
completely finished, and so beautifully is it managed 
that the closest scrutiny is scarcely able to detect a 
blemish.—The next paper was on railway locomo- 
tion, with reference to the effects of centrifugal 
and centripetal forces, by Mr. C. H. Greenhow. 
He proposes, for the purpose of increasing the 
safety of railway trains, to suspend the bodies of 
the carriages upon an horizontal axis, in such a 
manner that the centre of gravity, being equal, 
shall equipoise the centrifugal force. He gives to 
the rails the form of a hollow circular tube, and to 
the flanges of the wheels a corresponding form, by 
which he conceives that the forces tending to throw 
the train off the line would be counteracted. The 
wheels, also, are so constructed that the spokes 
form a straight line passing between the rails and 
the centre of gravity of the body. A long discus- 
sion ensued, and was adjourned to the next meet- 
ing. 
DOUBLE COMET. 

Academy of Sciences, Paris —M. Arago announced, 
from divers letters, that the comet of 6% years, 
known in Germany by the name of Biela, but which 
should be more justly called the comet of Gambart, 
has presented since its reappearance a very curi- 
ous phenomenon, first observed by M. Valz of Mar- 
seilles. On the 20th January, the comet appeared 
with its ordinary aspect ; from the 20th to the 27th, 
the weather did not permit an observation ; but on 
the 27th it was seen to have a double nucleus, ex- 
actly as if the nucleus, primitively single, had been 
divided into two, or as if a second comet had been 
joined to the first. This phenomenon has been 
observed at Berlin, Altona, and Cambridge; and 
at Paris on the 6th of February. No explanation 
has yet been hazarded. It will be important to 
study the phenomenon, and to follow its march. 
No observation was made between 20th and 27th, 
so that the precise date of the change is not known.* 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
CamBnipaGE, Feb. 11.—Congregation : The following degrees 
were conferred : 

Honorary Master of Arts.—J. H. Nelson, Trinity College, 
second son of the late Earl Nelson. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C, W. Cavendish, Trinity College; 
B. J. Wood, St. John’s College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
THE SITE OF TROY. 
Jan. 22d and Feb. 12th.—The society was occupied 
with the reading of “ An excursus on the site of 


the Homeric Ilium,” by Dr. H. Ulrichs, late 
Regius Professor of Latin Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Athens, translated and annotated by Mr. 
Patrick Colquhoun. The Homeric topography was 
subject to at least as much uncertainty, in the most 
favourable period of antiquity for the investigation 
of such questions, as in modern times. The an- 
cients held two different opinions respecting the 
site of Homer’s renowned city: the vulgar notion, 
according to which it is supposed to have stood at 
the distance of three miles from the nearest shore, 
where New Ilium was afterwards founded by a co- 
lony of Zolians, who pretended to be descendants 
of the ancient Trojans; and the scientific theory, 
or that of the geographer Strabo, which placed it 
at the Pagus Iliensium, considerably more than 
the same distance further inland, in an easterly 
direction, at the foot of Mount Ida. These 
opinions, or at least the latter, maintained their 
ground to nearly the close of the last century, 
when the learned French traveller Lechevalier, 
rejecting both as untenable, proposed a third, which 
transferred the city of Homer to a rocky eminence 
above the present village of Bounarbashi, about the 
same distance from the sea, but three or four miles 








* This is no doubt the reported satellite noticed in the 
Literary Gazette of the week before last.—Ed, L. G, 





further westward, and on the opposite side of the 
principal river of the Troad, called in modern times 
Mendereh, and hitherto supposed to be the ancient 
Scamander. Lechevalier’s opinion has been adopted 
by Choiseul Gouffier, Gell, Leake, Raoul-Rochette, 
Acland, Mauduit, and nearly all the most intelli- 
gent travellers of the last half-century. Recently, 
however, the theory of Strabo (or rather that of 
Demetrius, a native of the ‘l'road, from whom the 
Greek geographer principally derived his informa- 
tion concerning this district) has been strenuously 
revived by the learned German whose name ap- 
pears at the head of this article. The residence 
of Dr. Ulrichs in the University of Athens, with 
the early bent of his studies towards classical to- 
pography, naturally excited in his mind a strong 
interest in this disputed question. He examined 
every work that had been written on it, either by 
ancient or modern authors; and, as the result of 
his inquiry, arrived at the conviction that the evi- 
dence preponderated in favour of the Strabonian 
theory. He resolved, however, to explore the lo- 
calities for himself; and with this view he made a 
voyage to the Troad in 1843, landing at Bashika 
Bay in the month of July. 

As the settlement of the still undetermined site 
of the city of Priam depends mainly upon the cor- 
rect identification of the two rivers, the Scamander 
and the Simois, the professor directed his examina- 
tion in the first instance to this point. Besides the 
Mendereh, already mentioned, which traverses in 
a north-westerly direction the whole breadth of the 
Troad, from the ridge of Ida to the mouth of the 
Strait, the Homeric plain is partially crossed by 
two other streams: 1. The Bounarbashi river, 
which takes its rise from two springs near the left 
bank of the Mendereh, half-way down its course, 
and just below the village of that name, and to 
which Lechevalier found it necessary to transfer 
the name of Scamander. 2, The Diimbrek (pro- 
bably a corruption of Thymbrius), which rises far 
to the right of the Mendereh, and pursues a wes- 
terly course, more inclined to the line of the coast 
than to the direction of the latter river. Although, 
in our times, on account of obstructions caused by 
the alluvial deposits brought down from the heights, 
these rivers now find their separate way to the sea, 
or are lost among the marshes upon the coast, it is 
one of the few unquestionable particulars relative 
to the topography of the Troad that they formerly 
all united at some distance from the sea, and that 
the river formed by their confluence was called the 
Scamander. The other undoubted points are, that 
the city of Homer occupied an eminence in the 
space between two of these streams, to which the 
poet gives the names respectively of Scamander 
and Simois; and that the principal battles took 
place in this interjacent plain, or upon the banks of 
the rivers. Dr. Ulrichs satisfied himself that the 
ancients were correct in regarding the Mendereh 
as the Homeric Scamander; he likewise follows 
Strabo in considering the river now denominated the 
Diimbrek to be the Simois. If these conclusions be 
just, the site of Troy must necessarily lie to the 
right of the Mendereh, as determined by Strabo, in 
opposition to Lechevalier’s theory; and conse- 
quently the stream which rises below Bounarbashi, 
instead of being the Scamander, as that traveller 
supposes, is one not noticed in Homer. 

Ascending by the valley of the Mendereh to 
Bounarbashi, Dr. Ulrichs found, upon examina- 
tion, difficulties insuperable, in his estimation, to 
the view of Lechevalier and his disciples in favour 
of that site. He particularly remarks upon the 
impossibility of its having been either run round 
or surrounded by a chariot-way, as the usual inter- 
pretation of the Homeric narrative requires (Il. 
xxii. 165). From Boun4rbashi the traveller pro- 
ceeded to the site of the Pagus Iliensium (now 
Achik Keui). Here, on the contrary, he professes 
to have found all the circumstances requisite to 
identify the spot with the village of the Llienses, 
and consequently with the site of Ilium. The ar- 
guments in favour of this locality, as collected from 
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the a yer dissertation by his accomplished 


translator and friend, Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. (to 
whom the Society is indebted for placing this com- 
munication at its disposal), are these: The agree- 
ment of the relative distances between the city and 
the other principal objects in the plain with the 
Homeric account; the necessity of a watchman, as 
mentioned by Homer, to give notice of the ap- 
proach of the Greeks; the facility of going round 
the city, as required on the same authority; the 
existence of a marsh in the vicinity; the tumuli of 
Hector and of the Asyetes where the Homeric 
descriptions require them; the impossibility of 
perceiving the Greek camp from this site ; the ad- 
measurement of the site according with the area of 
ancient cities which may now be traced, as, for ex- 
ample, Agamemnon’s capital; the description of 
the hill agreeing with Plato’s testimony as being a 
low one, and with Homer’s as an eminence in the 
plain; the supposition that Hercules came up the 
valley of the Simois, while L don d ded b 
that of the Scamander, thus passing each other with- 
out meeting. 

The claims of New Ilium, which Professor Ul- 
richs examined on his return towards the coast, did 
not long detain him from an examination of the 
evidence respecting the exact situation of the camp 
and fleet of the Achzans, which formed the con- 
cluding portion of this able work. 

We do not feel called upon to deliver an opinion 
whether this author has succeeded in setting at 
rest the ancient and intricate controversy in which 
he has been the last to engage; or whether the 
question respecting the site of the Dardan city be 
still open to curious inquiry. Thus much we can 
take upon us to assert, however, that, independent 
of its value in scientific and critical respects, the 
narrative of Dr. Ulrichs is replete with interest as 
a descriptive tour through scenes abounding, per- 
haps beyond any other even in the classic land of 
Greece, in the noblest literary associations. We 
wish we could hold out the expectation of further 
contributions to topographical science from the 
same learned pen; but we regret to add, that the 
accomplished professor died almost immediately 
after his return to Athens. He has left behind 
him, however, besides several printed works well 
known and highly esteemed in his native land, 
other valuable pe cee in Ms., with transla- 
tions of some of which Mr. Colgwhoun may, we 
trust, find leisure and inclination to favour the 
Society, and, through its medium, the English 
public. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
So few matters of general interest have been lately 
before the society, that we have hardly found enough 
of material for a weekly report. We, however, now 
give a summary review. 

Jan. 29th.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Lord Al- 
bert Conyngham exhibited some curious grotesque- 
looking vases from South America, which we be- 
lieve were sent to England by Mr. Young, the bro- 
ther of Mr. H. H. Young, of Baltimore Cottage, 
Leamington. A paper by Sir Harris Nicolas, on 
‘the origin of the device of the triple ey of os- 
trich-feathers and the mottoes used by the Black 
Prince, was partly read. 

Feb. 5th.—Mr. Amyot in the chair. The reading 
of Sir H. Nicolas’s paper was concluded. Mr. Whir- 
copp of Woodbridge, Suffolk, exhibited a number 
of drawings of early and medieval antiquities,’ as- 
serted to have been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood of Colchester. These articles, oor | of them 
of considerable antiquarian importance, lost most 
of their interest from being accompanied with no 
written description, We seemed to recognise them 
as having been exhibited formerly, either at the 
Society of Antiquaries or before the British Archzo- 
logical Association. 

Feb. 12th.—Mr. Hallam ‘in the chair. The secre- 
tary read a paper by Mr. Wright, containing three 
inedited -letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, and 


all copied from the originals in the archives of the 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, at Paris. The let- 
ters of Henrietta Maria related to the movements 
and designs of the exiled family between the period 
of the disastrous battle of Worcester and the eleva- 
tion of Cromwell tothe protectorate. As Mr. Wright 
observed, the reason why all their attempts at in- 
vasion failed (for these letters prove that Charles II. 
was preparing for another expedition to Scotland) 
was the connexion between Cromwell and Cardinal 
Mazarin, to whom the three letters of Cromwell 
were addressed. The earliest was a complimentary 
letter —the first apparently which Cromwell wrote 
to Mazarin, and dated the year before the protec- 
torate: it is alluded to in some of the published 
correspondence of the time, but was not known to 
be in existence. The second is Cromwell's reply 
to Mazarin’s congratulations on his being made 
protector; and the third, written in Latin, relates 
to the sending away of Mazarin’s agent, who had 
been implicated in a royalist plot. 

Feb. 19th.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Mr. Blaaw 
communicated a brief account of the discovery at 
Lewes of the leaden coffins containing the bones 
of Gundrada and William de Warenne. ‘The cof- 
fin-lid of Gundrada was exhibited, together with 
some objects which appeared to be of a rather late 
date. Mr. Pettigrew, on the part of the British 
Archzological Association, exhibited a coloured 
drawing by Mr. M. A. Lower, of the marble effi- 
gies of a knight discovered at Lewes a few days 
since. A portion of a paper by Mr. J. Graves, on 
the raths and dunes in Ireland, was then read. The 
chairman informed the meeting that the council cf 
the society, having taken into consideration the 
benefits that would arise from discussion, invited 
the members to make remarks after the reading of 
papers, and on the exhibition of antiquities. Dr. 
Bromet inquired whether the council had taken 
into consideration the suggestion he had made for 
acatalogue of the objects in the collection of the 
society. The chairman stated that the catalogue 
was in progress. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 18th (Public Meeting).—Mr. Pettigrew in the 
chair. After the announcement of the election of 
fourteen (not eleven, as we stated in our last,) 
associates at the previous meeting of committee, 
and the reception of a’ number of presents, letters 
were read from Mr. Lower of Lewes, accompanied 
with a beautiful drawing of a truncated effigy of a 
knight in armour, probably of the earlier part of 
the thirteenth century, discovered on Friday week, 
in the course of excavations on the site of Lewes 
Priory. Much of the original colouring of this 
efligy remained. Mr. Lower announces, that the 
priory excavations, carried on under the watchful 
eyes of the committee, are nearly completed; but 
‘that the excavators are entering upon a new field 
of research on the site of the Grey Friars, which 
will be as closely attended to as the former. 

Mr. Pettigrew read a letter from the Rev. Beale 
Post, describing some Roman coins found on the 
same spot—on the property of Mr. Lewis, in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone—which furnished the 
articles described by him at a former meeting of 
the Association. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a very large and 
singularly-formed fictile vase, the property of 
Mr. John Newman, discovered in the excava- 
tions for the New Houses of Parliament. Mr. 
Smith made some observations, tending to prove 
that it was of the late Roman, or very early Saxon, 
period. Mr. Artis of Caistor, in Northampton- 
shire, who was present, also made some interesting 
observations on the texture of the material and 
style of ornament, which tended to confirm the 
opinion of Mr. Smith. He said that he had found 
many vases of this style of workmanship, but that 
this specimen in form and size was quite new to 
him. 

Mr. James Dearden of Rochdale exhibited an 





three letters of Oliver Cromwell, equally inedited, 





to place it more easily about the neck. Mr. Croker 
read a paper, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchins, on the 
agnus bell of Bishop Bonner, described in our last, 
He illustrated, by references to Scripture, the 
figures sculptured upon it, and gave a general 
account of the use of bells of this description. Mr, 
Wright read a letter from. Mr. J. W. Hugall of 
Cheltenham, accompanying drawings of a very ele- 
gant leaden font of the 12th century, ornamented 
with figures and scroll work, preserved in a church 
in Gloucestershire. The beauty of the font is 
almost concealed by a thick coating of blue and 
yellow paint; and Mr. Hugall expressed a wish 
for information on the best manner of clearing 
away the paint without danger of injuring the font, 
Mr. Smith said that-Mr. Hugall’s object would be 
most effectually obtained by a solution of quick- 
lime and pearlash. Mr. Isaacson remarked that 
it was a common thing to find beautiful fonts in 
country churches entirely covered with paint. He 
instanced the church of Ewell in Surrey, where, 
some time ago, the churchwarden, who happened 
to be a market-gardener, had ordered an elegant 
stone font of the time of Edward III. to be painted 
green. 

Mr. Artis exhibited a slight wand, with a spear- 
head, of bronze, which had been gilt, of Roman work- 
manship, recently discovered in the course of ex- 
cavations at Caistor in Northamptonshire. He sug- 
gested that it might have been used in some of the 
religious ceremonies. Mr. Smith stated that a 
similar instrument, discovered in a Roman ceme- 
tery with a variety of other articles, had been en- 
graved by Mr. Hart, in his “ Lecture;’’ and ob- 
served that the use to which it had been applied 
was a matter of great doubt. Mr. Jerdan suggested 
that it might have been a sceptre in the hands of a 
statuette of one of the Roman deities, probably Pal- 
las, an opinion in which Mr. Smith and Mr. Artis 
appeared to coincide. Mr. Artis next exhibited a 
bronze casket of exquisite workmanship, which a 
capable judge had pronounced to be chased work, 
and not moulded. This also had been recently dug 
up at Caistor, and was perhaps Roman, but it was 
so remarkable a relic that he hesitated in pro- 
nouncing a decided opinion. 

Some notes, by Mr. Wellbeloved, of York, ac- 
companied with drawings of articles discovered in 
an early Anglo-Saxon tumulus, near Driffield, in 
Yorkshire, were read by Mr. Smith. The tumulus 
was of a remarkable character, in the form of an 
inverted saucer, about fifty yards in diameter and 
five feet high, containing many interments, about 
six feet apart. The articles discovered were, a very 
remarkable umbo of a shield, with weapons, fibulz, 
beads, &c. Mr. Smith made some observations on 
the singular character of these articles, and said 
that, by a careful comparison of discoveries of this 
kind in different parts of the country, we might 
be able eventually to distinguish with exactitude 
the original positions and characteristics of the va- 
rious Saxon tribes who settled in our island. Mr. 
Wright, in continuation of this subject, read a letter 
from Mr. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, enclosing 4 
description by another zealous associate, Mr. Nib- 
let, of Harescourt, near that town, of articles of 
Saxon and Roman workmanship, discovered in 
early Saxon interments at Colethrop Standish, 
about five miles from Gloucester. The boss of a 
shield and a sword were decidedly Saxon, as well 
as some of the pottery, but they were mixed with 
fragments of Samian ware, a copper coin of second 
brass, and a small figure in bronze gilt, which Mr. 
Niblet thinks may represent the bona dea. Mr. 
Wright remarked on the prevalence of this mixture 
of Roman and Saxon articles, which seemed to 
leave little doubt that there was an interfusion of 
the Romano-British population with the Saxon in- 
vaders; but he said that he believed this was the 
first instance in which a Roman bronze statuette had 
been found in a Saxon grave. Mr. Smith stated 
that Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, was now actively ex- 
cavating the very extensive cemetery of the early 
Saxon settlers in the Isle of Thanet, and that he 





extraordinary bronze torques, opening with a hinge, 
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expected in a month or two to have to lay before 
the Association the most extraordinary discoveries 
of this kind that had ever yet been made, exhibit- 
ing a mixture of Roman and Saxon articles on a 
scale which could hardly be conceived. 

The subject of naval uniform was then again 
prought. before the Association by a letter from 
Mr. Popham Lethbridge, containing observations 
on the changes in naval uniform since its first in- 
troduction, by.a distinguished - naval officer.* —Ob- 





* In thé Literary Gazette so long ago as March 20th’ 
1830, No. 687, the discoverer of this matter in some other 
channel which had borrowed our light, without acknow- 
ledging the loan (as continues to be far too much the 

ractice to the ey os) might have found what fol- 
ows (p. 194, Vol. for 1830, Report of Society of Antiqua- 
ries): “ Mr. Ellis (now Sir Henry) read a letter addressed 
by him to the president, in which the history of the Naval 
Uniform was given. It appears that in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth a dress of scarlet was appointed by her Majesty to 
be worn by the commanders of her ships. In 1604, an 
order was made, confirming that of Elizabeth, and direct- 
ing that the materials should be furnished at specific 
prices. During the subsequent reigns, down to that of 
George II., the officers of the Royal Navy seem to have 
dressed after their own fancies; and some ships’ com- 
panies had a peculiar uniform, according to the whim of 
the commander.” Mr. Locker’s letter to Mr. Ellis, re- 
lating the story of George II. and the Duchess of Bedford, 
1748, in the blue riding-habit faced with white, suggesting 
the present uniform, is quoted; and the King’s pseudo 
order is described as ‘‘a regulation which appears never 
to have been Gazetted, nor exists in the records of the 
Admiralty Office, although a subsequent one in 1757 refers 
toit. Epaulets, according to Mr. ker, were a recent 
addition to the uniform, and considered as pieces of dan- 
dyism.” Nelson, in after-life so fond of stars and orders, 
calls some companions of his earlier years, who wore these 
or i, * bs, whose acquaintance he would 
certainly cut, merely from the circumstance of their 
mounting epaulets in imitation of military foppery.” 

Upon the subject thus revived, we are sure at least that 
we can present a novelty in the annexed lines from a very 
popular authoress, both in prose and verse. 


THE KING, THE DUCHESS, AND THE NAVY. 


“ While the Duke of Bedford, then Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, was hesitating on the subject of the naval dress, 
George IL, taking a ride in the park, saw the Duchess of 
Bedford in a riding-dress of blue, faced with white, and 
determined on adopting these colours.” —Paper read at the 
British Archeological Association (see Lit. Gaz., No. 1515). 





z. 
Kine George rode forth in a solemn mood, 
Not a smile his brow betrayed ; 
None on his counsel might dare intrude, 
As good and evil he weighed : 
Deep and secret that monarch’s musing:, 
Full of acceptings and refusings. 


Onward his coal-black steed he spurred— 
Oft would it paw and oft would it snort ; 
Anxiously listened each faithful lord, 

But the monarch all day spoke never a word 
But—“ Shall it be long, or shall it be short?” 


And the day before, and the one preceding, 

ments of speeches their wenler bred, 
For they saw that the royal brain was breeding, 
Though little they gathered from what was said : 
“Ay—green and orange !—no!—yellow and red !”” 
Then would he stammer, and fidget, and fret, 
As though the great scheme had not ripened yet. 

II. 

The beautiful Duchess was taking a ride; 
Her cheek with the rose-hue of health was dyed, 
Her eye was flashing in youthful pride ; 
Her dress had the tint of the blue of night— 
A background that brings out the starry light, 
And her euffs and collar were turned up with white. 


Along Hyde Park she gallo with grace, 
hen, just at a turn, in a shady place, 
She met the Potentate face to face. 


He checked his steed, and he called aloud, 
As rourid him hurried the courtier crowd ; 
A beaming'smile o’er his features came 
As he glanced at the form of the youthful dame,— 
* Od's fish, I have it!” exclaimed the king ; 
Those are the colours—'tis just the thing !” 


The beauty blushed, and a titter ran 

From lord to lordling and serving-man ; 
But the king with a dignified frown represt 
The distant approach to unseemly jest. 


“ My lords,” he said, ‘to this charming woman 
The country owes a service uncommon, 
Great as was gained by Magna Charta, 
Great as the Countess of Salisbury’s er. 

have been for weeks in a state of hot-water— 
The Admiralty never would give me rest 
Till I fixed-how the Navy ought to be drest. 
From this fay forth I have settled it. quite.— 
The coat shall be true blue, turned up with bet 


servations were made on this subject by Mr. John 
Brent, Mr. Wright, Mr. Jerdan, and others, chiefly 
on the common mistake of confounding the ancient 
signification of the word livery with the sense in 
which it is commonly taken in modern times.— 
Mr. Charles Baily exhibited a piece of elegant 
carved woodwork, found in pulling down an old 
house, formerly an inn, at Chipstead, in Kent, 
and portions of a beautiful embroidered priest’s 
robe, probably of the end of the fifteenth century. 
The Rev. Mr. Cole exhibited a rubbing of a brass. 
Mr. Shipp, of Blandford, exhibited a drawing of a 
remarkable dagger of bronze, with an ivory handle, 
in the most perfect preservation, found in a barrow 
in Dorsetshire. Mr. Smith gave it as his opinion 
that it was early British; and it became the subject 
of observations by several gentlemen present, which 
went to shew that the blades of similar daggers in 
different states of decomposition, the handles of 
which have‘been of more perishable materials, are 
not unfrequently found in the earliest British bar- 
rows. 

The attention of the mecting was then called to 
the threatened destruction of the Roman amphi- 
theatre at Dorchester, the most remarkable monu- 
ment of the kind in this island, by the Weymouth 
railway, which, as at present laid down, will cut 
exactly through the middle of it. Several commu- 
nications had been addressed to the committee by 
distinguished antiquaries in Dorsetshire on this 
subject, and it was stated that they were there get- 
ting up a petition to the railway directors for its 
preservation. Mr. Sydenham made some observa- 
tions on this monument, which he characterised as 


Christopher Wren, who saw it on his way to Port- 


Cathedral. As the property belonged to the Crown, 
as parcel of the possessions of the duchy of Corn- 


be prevailed upon to interfere and save it. 
threatened case of destruction of ancient monu- 
ments led to a somewhat animated discussion, in 
which many members took part, and ended in a 
strong recommendation to the committee to take 
the most efficient steps in its power for its pre- 
servation. 

Mr. Croker read a detailed account, by Mr. 
Chaffers, of the opening of a British barrow about 
a mile south of “ Badbury rings,” near Wim- 
borne, in Dorsetshire, containing several inter- 
ments. The most remarkable characteristic of this 
barrow was its being supported at the bottom by a 
rude circular wall of sandstone, which Mr. Chaf- 
fers compared with some of the early tumuli of an- 
cient Greece. Mr. Croker then exhibited seven 
specimens of flint weapons (probably arrow-heads) 
found recently by Capt. Graves, R.N., in excavat- 
ing tumuli on the field of Marathon. In closing 
the meeting the chairman stated, that there still 
remained on the table papers received within the 
last day or two, from Mr. Repton, on a marble 
slab just discovered in Plesley church, Essex ; from 
Mr. Dennet, on Roman coins found at Bowcombe, 
in the Isle of Wight; from Mr. T. Bateman, on a 
large quantity of celts and other implements and 
weapons in bronze, discovered near York; from 
Mr. Wire, on bronze bracelets found on the arms 
of skeletons discovered at Colchester; and from 
Mr. H. Wickham, Mr. S. Sheele, &c., on various 
other subjects; but that the advanced hour would 
not permit of their being read on the present oc- 
casion. : 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Tue third meeting was held on Friday week. Pre- 
sents were announced of sepulchral brasses and 
various publications. Mr. Whincopp, of Wood- 
bridge, exhibited two interesting Saxon ear-rings, 
discovered in Suffolk; one of twisted gold, resem- 
bling a specimen in Dr. Mantell’s collection.—Mr. 
H. Farrer exhibited a number of fine specimens of 





enamel, executed probably in the school of artists 


a unique relic,” and to the remarkable character 
of which, he said, attention was first called by Sir 


land to obtain stone for the building of St. Paul’s 


wall, he thought that the Government might easily 
This 


established at Limoges by Francis the First. The 
designs, of great beauty, might, it was suggested, 
be copied from the compositions of some of the 
great Italian painters of that day. Two plates of 
the earlier enamel, formed by filling the interstices 
of a champ levé ground with vitreous paste, were 
also exhibited ; and a conversation ensued on the 
period when this earlier style of enamelling was 
introduced into Europe by the Byzantine artists.— 
Sir Philip Egerton brought for exhibition some 
Celtic and Roman remains found on his estate in 
Cheshire.—The Rev. R. Gordon, of Ebsfield, ex- 
hibited a drawing of a gold ornament found on 
Cader Idris, and a drawing of a monstrance, or co- 
vered cup of crystal mounted in silver, of the six- 
teenth century, found in a stone coffin at Hill 
Court, near Berkeley, Gloucestershire.—Mr. Tal- 
bot exhibited two small antique bronze figures: 
one a caryatid, found at Athens, presenting traces 
of archaic manner in the design and treatment ; 
the other discovered at Nismes, and of late Roman 
times, remarkable for the unusual arrangement of 
the drapery and disposition of the arms. He 
stated that he had been able to trace the history of 
the badge with the portrait of Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, exhibited at the last meeting, and 
had obtained evidence to shew that it had been 
worn by some retainer of that nobleman.—The 
Rev. II. T. Ellacombe exhibited the cast ofa tor- 
ques of very unusual fashion, which appeared to 
have been ornameuted with jewels or vitreous 
pastes: it was discovered at Wraxall, in Somerset- 
shire. — Mr. Westwood exhibited an Egyptian 
amulet of green porcelain, in the form of the god 
Typhon, found in the Thames, and tracings of the 
illuminations of a curious Anglo-Saxon Missal in 
the public library at Rouen. He also communi- 
cated an interesting account of this manuscript, 
and of another in the same collection, and gave a 
list of the illuminations, which form a series of 
scriptural subjects.—Dr. Bromet exhibited draw- 
ings, by Mr. Archer, of antiquities recently disco- 
vered in the City, and of the statues formerly on 
Ludgate, supposed to represent King Lud and his 
Queen. Sir R. Westmacott stated that these sta- 
tues had been considered of great antiquity, but, 
from the character of the costume and other details, 
they were probably executed in the peeudo-classical 
style which prevailed in the seventeenth century. 
—Mr. Hudson Turner communicated the discovery 
of the will of Hugh de Nevill, made in the Holy 
Land, a.p. 1267, and pointed out a number of pic- 
turesque and curious details in it, illustrative of 
the manners of chivalry. This will is further inte- 
resting as a specimen of the Norman French of the 
period. 

The next conversazione, it was announced, would 
-be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, where 
there was more room for members; and that due 
notice would be given thereof. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Feb. 7th.—The Earl of Auckland in the chair. The 
secretary read a paper of observations, by Dr. 
Royle, “ On the culture of cotton in India by the 
American gentlemen who were engaged by the 
Indian government to introduce the American 
plants and modes of culture into the three presi- 
dencies.” Although the bearing of this paper is 
rather commercial than literary, the success of any 
efforts to produce within our own dominions an 
article of such primary importance to the manu- 
facturing prosperity of this country cannct be un- 
interesting to the readers of the Literary Gazette. 
The experiments were begun in the year 1840. 
Within the Bengal presidency, a part of the north- 
west division of the country was selected; and 
though at first appearances were very favourable, 
yet the result was otherwise. -The seasons were 
unusually dry during the years of the experiments, 
so that all the grain crops of those districts suf- 
fered very seriously. Dr. Royle, who has himself 
cultivated the plant in the Saharanpore Botanic 
Garden, thought that the culture would be suc- 
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cessful wherever means of irrigation could be found. 
The planters were afterwards removed to Gorruck- 
pore and Rungpore, but in those places the young 
crops were devoured by insects, and burnt up by 
the drought which followed the rainy season. The 
experiments are now carrying on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dacca. In the Madras presidency 
there is already much native cotton cultivated ; 
and the Bourbon plant was successfully introduced 
several years ago, The trials with the American 
cotton were made in Tinnevelly and Coimbatore. 
Occasional droughts and storms have here injured 
the crops in some degree, but upon the whole the 
experiment has been successful, and the specimens 
sent home have been highly approved at Liverpool 
and Manchester. In the Bombay presidency the 
station of Dharwar was selected: this was the site 
of an experimental farm where excellent cotton 
was raised in the year 1832. In this place the 
plant appeared to answer perfectly; the cultivation 
has greatly increased, and the natives have adopt- 
ed the new plant, finding it more profitable than 
their own. The gentleman who conducted the 
culture states that the climate is more like that 
of Mississippi than any he has seen in India. In 
this place 600 acres were planted in 1842, 3(00 in 
1843, and 6000 in 1844. It was calculated that 
15,000 acres would be in cultivation in 1845, and 
that the produce would be above 1,000,000 pounds. 
Far from deteriorating, the seed appears to im- 
prove, and to resume part of its Mexican cha- 
racter. There is thus every prospect of a success- 
ful cultivation. The approval of the new culture 
by the natives is a favourable feature; many have 
bought the gins, and used them in cleaning their 
own produce: and as many places in the southern 
Mahratta country have a climate and soil similar 
to that of Dharwar, there is little doubt that the 
presidency will be the locality of an almost un- 
limited cultivation of cotton, In reply to queries 
sent to India by Dr. Royle, it appears that cotton 
may be bought at Hoobly at 1d. per pound, and 
that by making advances to the ryots a reduction 
of twenty to twenty-five per cent may be made on 
that price; also, that the cost of cleaning and con- 
veying to the port of shipment would be under 1d. 
per pound. It may, then, be concluded, that Great 
Britain may look forward to the production of one 
of the most necessary raw materials of her manu- 
facture, within her own territories and by the 
hands of her own subjects. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY, 

At the meeting of Feb. 8d, Dr. Camps in the 
chair, a paper was read by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, 
being unpublished notes of a descent of the Nile, 
after a visit to the cataracts of Syene. This paper 
was mainly of a descriptive character, and gave 
lively and graphic representations of Antzopolis, 
standing as it were upon the banks of a romantic 
lake, its venerable columns rising from amidst a 
thick grove of palms; of the Jibal Agura, and its 
cavernous excavations ; of Malaur and its swarthy 
damsels; of Antinoe, its walls and columns gra- 
dually opening from behind a sea of sand, and its 
broken arches peering at intervals from the dense 

alm-groves;.of the ‘* Mount of Birds,” and the 

egging Copts who dwell around the monastery 
thereon ; and of various other interesting and re- 
markable sites, with notes upon the productions, 
natural history, and condition of the inhabitants 
along the banks of the upper Nile. Dr. Holt Yates 
addressed the society at me upon the same 
topics, dwelling chiefly upon the evils entailed by 
the perpetuation of slavery in those countries, and 
the difficulties which it threw in the way of scien- 
tific exploration, causing all white travellers to be 
distrusted in the interior. The society was also 
addressed by Mr. Seoles, Dr. Camps, Dr. Platé, 
and Mr. Loaden, chiefly upon the mysterious phe- 
nomena of the regularity in the rise and fall of the 
river Nile. 


—_—— 








French Antiquarian Intelligence.—In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bordeaux, as well as near Toulouse, 
there have been recently observed in churches, 
statues of the middle ages, formed not, as is usually 
the case, of stone, but of stucco; or rather of a 
compound of broken stone and cement. It is 
said that these statues are in as good preservation 
as those of the same date in stone.—M. du Mége, 
of Toulouse, has finished, we believe, his History 
of Languedoc. This valuable book may be looked 
on as a most extensive addition to the great work 
of Dom. Vaissette and Dom. Vic. It embodies the 
discoveries of times posterior to the researches of 
the learned Benedictines; and brings down the an- 
tiquarian history of the province, if we may so say, 
to our own century.—The following inscription was 
found some time since on the walls of the old abbey 
of St. Maur-sur-Loire, near Angers. It had been 
covered over with whitewash, and on this being 
taken off, the engraved stone appeared : 


EN ZAN murcry FAT CLANS 

DES ANGLOYS LE LOGEIS 

CRESSORALE EC CARVALLAY. 
This, no doubt, refers to some of the English leaders 
of that period: but to whom?—M, A. Lenoir has 
lately published a good architectural account of the 
church of San Miniato, near Florence, with en- 

avings.—An ancient place of sepulture has been 

ately brought to light close to the church of St. 
Paul at Narbonne; which, by the construction of 
the tombs and graves, would appear to date back 
almost from the Roman times. No inscriptions 
have been discovered, but some lachrymatory ves- 
sels have been observed. Some of the tombs were of 
white marble fragments, taken most probably from 
the Roman edifices of Narbonne; others of stone, 
others of brick, some of hardened earth, Several 
had been lined with wood, some with lead; almost 
all lay east and west; no entire skeletons have 
been found in them. This formed perhaps a 
burying ground soon after the Roman sway was 
ended in southern Gaul.—Some of the members of 
the Comité Historique have been instructed to 
draw up a complete collection of Roman inscrip- 
tions found in France; bringing their researches 
down to the present day, The Comité intend ul- 
timately to make a similar collection of inscriptions 
of the middle ages. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.M.; British Architects, 8 
P.M.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.at,; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 P.m.; Zoological, 84 P.M. 

ie ane 8} v.m.; Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; R. 8. of 
Literature, 4 p.a1.; Numismatic, 7 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 P.s1,; Philological, 8 r.st. 

Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 P.a. 











FINE ARTS. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
CoNTINUING our remarks, we have to point at No. 
2, ‘The Manor House, 1745,” H. Jutsum, as a 
very neat little picture in the Watteau style; and 

No. 3, “ The Penitent,” C. Landseer, R.A. Elect, 
which exhibits a pretty and piquant girl, who, 
though she is counting her beads, looks in our eyes 
more likely to trespass on hearts than to repent of 
doing so. The expression is charming; and if 
there be penitence, it is for no very heinous fault. 

No. 5. ‘‘ View of the Old Pier at Burlington—a 
Gale.” Copley Fielding. A small but spirited sea- 
scene, both solid objects and water ably painted. 

No. 11. ‘A Holiday on the Heath.” H. Shir- 
ley. A very natural and picturesque rural exhibi- 
tion. The heath possesses both qualities, and the 
figures (including donkeys) the former. 

No. 14, “ Xanthus,” by G. Scharf, jun., is rather 
smooth, but the Lycian monument is interesting ; 
and for the smoothness the artist is kept in coun- 
tenance by No. 30, “ Baalbec,” though from the 
giant pencil of D. Roberts. 

No. 20. “Campanile, Venice.’ E. Pritchett. A 











clever production of a small size, and reminding 
us of the works of Guarda. 

No. 35. “ An Italian Peasant Girl.” E. V. Rip. 
pingille. Fine features and in proper costume, 
but without any peculiar quality to command ad. 
miration. 

No. 36. “Hampton.” J. D. Wingfield. Yet 
more common. Artists must not fancy that only 
a little above the beautiful we now see in papier- 
maché tea-trays will raise them to distinction in 
the arts. To be pretty and pleasing is not enough, 
177, “ Bushy Park,” is a much better performance, 

67, “Cathedral, Limburg,” C. R. Stanley, isa 
fine subject, replete with various features, for which 
Mr. Stanley has selected an excellent point of view, 
and treated skilfully. 

144. “The Death of Cardinal Beaufort.” J, 
Gilbert. One of the few aspiring and honourable 
attempts at history inthe gallery. The accessories 
are well painted, and there are some excellent bits 
of colour; but this, it may be suspected, is faint 
ptaise, unless we could speak more highly of the 
figures. Yet the dying sinner is not without force 
of character, and the young king is well disposed 
for contemplation and prayer. He is deficient in 
intellectuality. The other witnesses are cleverly 
grouped, and the shadowy vision, in our judgment, 
ought to have been a vacuum. It is conscience, 
not the human eye, which sees such immaterial ani 
appalling shapes. 

No. 160. “The Vale of Terni.” A genuine 
Italian landscape from the ever-pleasing pencil of 
W.. Linton. 

161, “Sheep-washing.” H. J. Boddington. 
Another very pleasing representation of English 
scenery, enlivened by a rustic operation ever the 
cause of gaiety. 

164, “A Mill under Repair.” S, Lucas. Looks 
well; high up. 

172. “ Beating the Bounds.” C. F. Wicksteed. 
A whimsical picture of a custom now almost, if not 
quite, obsolete. The beadles, boys, and crowd are 
full of the rather disagreeable ceremony under 
which a young urchin is suffering, as Ophelia says, 
“ for remembrance.” 

181. “A Scene in North Wales,” T, Danby, is 
wonderfully green; and 182, “ Galatea,” S. G. 
Smith, fortunately for the painter, as near the roof 
as it could be hung. 

187. “ The Park Stile.’? J. Stark. A delicious 
bit of home landscape; and 203, “ A Scene from 
Nature,” by the same, as truly natural. 

437. “The Casket.” Willes Maddox. A gay, 
fluttering sketch of an arch-looking female, which 
is very fanciful and attractive. 


INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
At the meeting of Saturday week, Prof. Donald- 
son in the chair, Mr. Buss read a paper on the 
practicability of extending historical art to the de- 
coration of museums, private houses, shops, &c., as 
was occasionally done in Italy, and several conti- 
nental states, He spoke of the extremes of Eng- 
lish indifference in this respect, and of French and 
German affectation for the grand style; and held 
that these circumstances afforded a good oppor- 
tunity for effect, and ought to convince artists that 
moderation in quantity was more allied to excel- 
lence, and even to the welfare of the profession, 
than gaudy sprawling surface-decoration. A con- 
versation on the subject ensued, in which it was 
mentioned, that at one coffee-house in the Rue de 
Richelieu in Paris the sum of 80,000f. had been 
expended in.decorative pictures; and 35,000f. in 
another at the Palais Royal. ee 
A letter was read from Mr. H. Stanley, giving 4 
flattering description of the frescoes and encaus- 
tic paintings at Munich, somewhat to the dispar 
agement of the Dusseldorf and French artists. The 
claim -of peculiar originality for Cornelius was 
strenuously supported, though it was acknow- 
ledged that the commissions of his Bavarian Ma- 
jesty had been issued too fast for perfect success. 
The announcement of the loss of several mem- 
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bers of the Institute by death elicited a deep and 


honourable expression of feeling. They were 
Messrs. Muller, so highly distinguished for ori- 
ginal and effective representations of the ruins and 
Jandscapes of the East and of Egypt; Morton, the 
well-known portrait painter; C, Gray, already one 
of our most successful wood-engravers; young 
Shenton, the sculptor, whose group of “ The mur- 
dered young princes in the Tower,’’ exhibited at 
Westminster Hall in 1844, was greatly admired; 
and Huggins, whose feeling for art led him to quit 
an active sea-faring life for the representation of 
ocean scenery. 


THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Jn our last we discussed the unfortunate disputes 
between the Scottish Royal Institution and Aca- 
demy of Arts, the tendency of which is to retard 
and depress the Fine Arts of Scotland; and as 
somewhat of a compensation (though relating to 
ancient masters, and not to living native genius), 
we feel a pleasure in inserting the following. It 
is so far satisfactory to read an account of the taste 
and liberality, in regard to any branch of the Fine 
Arts, displayed by opulent members of the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes in Scotland. It 
shews that machinery and money do not altogether 
engross their minds ; and that they emulate the 
highest and most aristocratic personages of the 
empire in patronising those objects which are best 
calculated to add grace, sentiment, and elevation 
to the possession of wealth. We have opportunely 
received this communication from a correspondent 
of well-known taste and reputation as a connoisseur, 
who says : 
“Ina late trip to Scotland, I was much gratified 
to find that a number of the rich and eminent 
inhabitants of Glasgow and its neighbourhood had 
devoted much time and money to the collection of 
fine original paintings -by the old masters. Most 
of these recently formed collections I have seen, and 
must say they exhibit very correct taste and judg- 
ment, Alexander Dennistoun, Esq., of Golf Hill, 
has about one hundred pictures of the different 
schools, and many of them rare and choice speci- 
mens,—in particular, a very fine Holy Family, by 
Parmeggiano; a Magdalen, by Guido; The Flag- 
bearer, by Ribera; a River-Scene, by A. Cuyp; 
a View of a flat Country, by P. De Koninck; the 
Interior of a Wood by Moucheron, with Stags and 
Ag by A. V, Velde; with many other excellent 
works, 

Robert Hutchinson, Esq., of Blythswood Square, 
possesses above one hundred and fifty pictures of 
all schools, forming on the whole a very pleasing 
gallery. 

Robert Craig, Esq., Montague Place, although 
a recent convert to the Arts, has a few fine pic- 
tures, principally of the Dutch school, which augur 
well for his future acquisitions. 

The superb collection of Dutch, Flemish, and 
French pictures, of Robert Douglas Alston, Esq., 
of Auchenraith, consisting of upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty examples of the best masters, afforded 
me great pleasure, and is particularly worthy the 
attention of connoisseurs. These paintings are 
generally of a high class, and reflect great credit 
on the taste and judgment of the possessor; a 
large upright Landscape, by I. Both, claims par- 
ticular attention; it is from the collection of the 
King of Bavaria, and was companion to the one in 
the cabinet of the Duke d’Armberg at Brussels. 
There are also three very fine pictures by Philip 
Wouvermans, one representing ‘a Mountainous 
Country, with numerous figures and horses, is very 
superb, and is as brilliant and spiritedly painted as 
the celebrated Horse-Fair, formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Duke de Berri; there are also remark- 
ably fine specimens by J. Ruysdael, A. Cuyp, A. 
V. de Velde, Greuze, and other eminent masters. 

The villa and grounds of West Shandon, on the 
Gaer Loch, the residence of Robert Napier, Esq., 
form a delightful retreat that Meczenas might envy. 
The gallery and music-room is in the trae Italian 





style; the ceiling is rich in arabesque and gilding, 
and harmonises well with the pictures and articles 
of vertu contained in this truly superb salon. 
Among the many fine pictures in the gallery, may 
be particularly noticed a splendid specimen by 
Bernardo Lanini; it represents the Virgin and 
Child surrounded with saints: the works of this 
artist have seldom left the churches for which they 
were originally painted, being held in the very 
highest estimation throughout Italy, and generally 
considered equal to the works of L. da Vinci:* 
there are also several fine examples by Murillo 
and Titian ; the principal Dutch picture isa Water- 
fall of large dimensions, by J. Ruysdael, in his 
very best manner; the roar of the torrent, as it 
dashes amongst the rocks, crowned by lofty pines 
and a ruined castle, comes vividly to the mind 
while viewing this superb work of art; this picture 
was brought to England by Colonel Knight about 
sixty years ago, and remained in that gentleman’s 
mansion till very lately. There is also a rare ex- 
ample of art in the truly magnificent Sea-Piece, 
by L. Backhuysen, lately purchased at the sale of 
Cardinal Fesch’s pictures at Rome; the subject is 
a sudden squall, during which two brigs run foul 
of each other, a gleam of sunshine shoots out of 
the lowering sky, and falling upon the yellow sails 
of a Dutch barge in the foreground, gives a charm- 
ing effect to the picture. The remaining portion 
of this small collection is of uniform good quality, 
and in high preservation. 

Archibald M‘Lellan, Esq., Sauchiehall Road, 
has a very extensive selection from the different 
schools of Italy, Holland, Flanders, France, and 
Spain; indeed, the number exceeds three hundred, 
and comprises many fine examples of the best 
masters, but too numerous to particularise. Mr. 
M‘Lellan bas been nearly thirty years forming 
this excellent collection, and was one of the first to 
patronise the arts in Glasgow. 

It is remarkable that in the Modern Athens 
there is no collection of pictures by the Old Mas- 
ters to be seen since the dispersion of the John- 
stonian or Stratten Gallery, if we except the public 
gallery of the Royal Institution, which contains 
many fine pictures, a large portion of which was 
left by Sir James Erskine to the University. 

Many instances of fine collections made by 
great mercantile and manufacturing capitalists will 
occur to our readers; such as those of Mr. W. 
Wells, Mr. Miles of Bristol, Mr. Lloyd of Man- 
chester, Mr. John Norris of Bury, Mr. Harding of 
Manchester, Mr. Hatton of the same place, Mr. 
Sidebottom of Staleybridge, and Mr, Samuel Bar- 
ton of Manchester.” 


The Parliament Houses.—The fifth report of the 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts, just issued, states 
that six arched compartments in the House of 
Lords are to be painted in fresco, in succession, 
only one subject being finished at a time before 
another is begun. This looks like experiment. 
The oil-painting competition is deferred till June 
next year, which looks like delay. There is an 
appendix of considerable interest to the Fine Arts, 
particularly with reference to the stained-glass 
windows intended for the Peers’ House; and a 
report by Mr. Eastlake on the styles and methods 
of painting best suited for the decoration of public 
buildings, &c. &c. 


Caricatures. —Rich times these for H.B.s, from 
whose historical pencil we have this week four 
novelties. Jack the Giant-Killer (Russell) blowing 
the enchanted horn which tumbles down the strong 
castle of Corn-protection, and puts the giant (Peel) 
to flight, is an amusing hit; and “ Doing Penance,” 
Bright and Cobden seeing Sir Robert walk in a 
sheet like Jane Shore, another of like merit.. The 
“ Confessional,” where Peel and Russell, one on 
each side, are confessing to the high-priest of the 

* A splendid St. John by Correggio rivets the attention 
of the visitor, and may be considered the gem of the col- 
lection, It was purchased for a very large sum, 








League, is equally good. But the crown of the 
whole is a masterly group, ‘‘ The Trojans’ Petition 
to Dido,” in which the leading men of all parties 
are portrayed with infinite pleasantry. The ex- 
pression of every countenance is admirable; and 
we ought also to notice in the four, that the variety 
given to the form and looks of the Premier is most 
excellent, : 


The Campbell Monument.—The execution of the 
monument to the late poet Campbell, in West- 
minster Abbey, has been confided to Mr. W. C. 
Marshall, whose rise in his profession induces us 
to hazard a similar prophecy in his case to that 
fulfilled in respect to his compeer MacDowall, that 
he will be the next sculptor to put the letters R.A. 
after his name. The design is stated to be a 
statue of the author of the Pleasures of Hope, in 
his robe as Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow, leaning on a pedestal, with the figure of 
Hope in relief, and a lyre with a wreath below. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
~ Paris, Feb. 17th, 1846. 

Dear Sir,—When [ lately mentioned to you the 
publication of the Commentaries upon the Scriptures, 
by M. F. Lamennais, J did not foresee the immediate 
production of a new volume signed with that illus- 
trious name. It has been on sale for these few 
days past: it is the fourth volume of the Esquisse 
dune Philosophie. The work when complete will 
comprise six volumes, and will undoubtedly be one 
of the most remarkable conceived and brought to 
a close by that master spirit, armed with such a 
fearful amount of erudition. In his first volume, 
M. Lamennais endeavoured to co-ordinate in one 
unitarian system the ideas of God, of creation, the 
division of beings, their various qualities in their 
relation to general laws regulating that immense 
organisation called the universe. In the other vo- 
lumes he considered man in his primitive state, in 
his present state, as an organic being, as an intelli- 
gent and free being, as a being religious, loving, 
fascinated by the beautiful. He scrutinised the 
phenomena of will, of health, of sickness; then he 
considered man as a centre of activity, exerting it- 
self outwardly, sometimes by industry, sometimes by 
those higher crafts which constitute Art in its divers 
forms. Inthe present volume, all these topics being 
exhausted, it is in his science and its progress that 
he studies this weak and powerful creature. Never 
perhaps has that faculty for generalising, which 
places M. Lamennais in so high a sphere, and en- 
ables him to embrace in a few pages the entirety of 
a subject the most vast and complex, been called 
upon to solve a problem more difficult. He has 
had to analyse all systems, to concentrate all theo- 
ries, to assign to each idea, each hypothesis of sci- 
ence, its place, its origin, the power it has exercised, 
the influence it does now exercise. This pro- 
gramme, which implies so much and such various 
knowledge, and erudition so-well digested, so real, 
so universal, so well bound together in all its parts, 
is realised in such amanner as to astonish even 
those whom M. Lamennais has so long accustomed 
to these prodigigs of genius and tenacity. His 
task, of which he says himself, that “ there is nune 
more gigantic,’’* will have been accomplished, if 
not unalterably, at least as far as the present ex- 
tent of human knowledge will allow. 

I have to leap an abyss to speak to you ofa 
novel, and, what is more, of a translated novel. 
But chance wills it so, and in our correspondence 
chance rules supreme. So I will tell you that Con- 
ingsby, the capo d’opera of Mr. D’ Israeli, at least 
that work of his which has created most sensation, 
has just been given to us in French, by a traduc- 





* «‘We do not expound any particular science ; we en- 
deavour to lay the foundations of a general philosophy of 
the sciences—a task which we have pobeoe undertaken 
without having sufficiently consulted our strength; for 
there is none more gigantie. But still, it must be begun: 
others, as they carry onthe work, will correct our errors,” 
~—Esquisse d'une Phisosophie, t, ix, p. 336, 
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trice, Mdlle. A. Labry. . However, this is not the 
first time we have borrowed from your novelist 
fund. Two newspapers, the Messager and the Com- 
merce, simultaneously publish translations of Mr. 
H. Ainsworth’s two novels, the Miser’s Daughter, 
and Guy Fawkes. One of our friends produces, in 
the Illustration, an imitation considerably modified 
of Theodore Hook’a Gilbert Gurney; and I know 
that a formidable manuscript,—formidable, be it 
understood, by its thickness,—promises at no dis- 
tant period the appearance of Warren’s novel, 
Ten-Thousand a Year. You see that, in anticipa- 
tion of the submarine tunnel, which will enable us 
to walk across the Channel, we hasten to promote 
the communication of “intelligences.” This is an 
excellent tendency, which you will have had the 
merit of developing as much as it was in your 
power. 

Let us return to Coningsby. A key is given to the 
translation, ay, two keys; which will have the ef- 
fect of puzzling in the extreme the French public. 
Can you fancy that public called upon to decide 
whether Coningsby is Lord Littleton, Lord Lin- 
coln, or G. S. Smyth? Among a hundred readers 
of Young England’s manifesto, there is scarcely 
one who can be acquainted (and how acquain‘ed ?) 
with either of these three honourable personages. 
Then, again, is Lord Fitzbooby the impersonation 
of Lord Harrington or of Lord Hamilton? Does 
Lord Eskdale represent Lord Lonsdale or Lord 
Lansdowne? Where is the Parisian whose ex- 
perience can decide on the likeness of Taper and 
Tadpole, those types of political venality, to the 
honourable M.P.s (Messrs. Ross and Pringle) 
who, it is said, are alluded to by those two names? 
I consider that all the trouble is wasted (not to 
mention the bad taste of this proceeding), in giving 
the key to these uninteresting enigmas, in raising 
the veil that covered unknown features. 

When speaking of the rage for translations, by 
which Charles Dickens’ Cricket is made to chirp 
at the bottom of several newspapers, and in the 
heart of many reviews, your occasional correspon- 
dent has omitted the best, which came out in the 
last number of the Revue Britannique. It is anony- 
mous, but I would willingly wager that Charles 
Dickens can recognise the author of it, whom he 
has already had an opportunity of congratulating 
on the correctness and elegance of his interpre- 
tations. 

The Second Thédire Francais (L’Odéon) has pre- 
sented us this week with the only dramatic novelty 
worth mentioning. It is a weak and cold imita- 
tion of Calderon’s Alcade de Zalamca. Messrs. 
Samson (the actor of the Comédie Francaise) and 
J. de Wailly, who have undertaken this work, ap- 
pear to have completely misunderstood the merit 
of this Spanish drama, whose chief worth consists 
especially in being a picture of mours and cha- 
racter. They have effaced all its relief, destroyed 
all originality, and the unfortunate Alcalde, bereft 
of his haughty pride, resembles the t lout. 





For the indignity of the abduction, which he re-| 


venges so cruelly and yet so justly, the two adap- 
tors have substituted a common amourette ; which 
concludes, like all dramatic amourettes, with the 
usual and inevitable marriage.g The play was re- 
ceived with marked coldness. It will certainly not 
interfere with the success of Diogéne ; a success, 
however, which does not exhibit much vitality. 
Our theatrical gossip is very limited. M. Leon 
Pillet (our Lumley) has left us unexpectedly for 
Italy, where, says busy report, an admirable voice 
was pointed out to him. At this moment he tears 
away after it, and his brilliant parties are neces- 
per A suspended. It is high time, by the way, that 
our French opera should emerge from the degene- 
rated state into which it has fallen for the last four 
years. ; 

At the Francais, they are rehearsing a tragedy 
by Madame Emile de Girardin (Delphine Gay), 
entitled Cleopatra. It appears that the reception 
of Judith (a tragedy by the same author, signally 
hissed some three years ago) has not deterred 


Madame de Girardin from putting on the stage 
heroines of her own sex, nor Mdlle. Rachel from 
lending her the aid of her splendid talent. The 
part of Cleopatra will be entrusted to that eminent 
actress. A good thing is reported to have been 
said by Madame de Girardin apropos of Cleopatra. 
She had submitted her play for the opinion of 
one of our most critical and severe judges. “The 
first three acts,” said he, “ are really very fine; 
as to the last two——” and he was on the point of 
venturing an opinion evidently unfavourable, when 
Madame de Girardin stopped him, exclaiming, 
“Oh, how delighted I am! the first three acts, 
approved by you, are mine, and the last two.... 
by Shakspeare himself.” The connoisseur naturally 
stood aghast. 

A drama is also preparing at the Frangais by 
M. Dumas (Alexandre), entitled Une Conspiration 
sous le Régent. It is the dramatised version of a 
novel, published by that prolific writer in the feuil- 
leton of the Commerce. Talking of M. Dumas, 
here is a repartie of his son concerning him, which 
will give you an idea of the way in which they run 
up novels here. As he was exhibiting to the 
curiosity of some visitors a few of his father's 
manuscripts, one of them ventured to remark that 
they were but imperfectly punctuated. — “Oh, sir,” 
says the young cicerone, “were my father to punc- 
tuate all he writes, he would, in the course of his 
life, have been minus ten volumes.”’ This, if I mis- 
take not, is evaluating time. Time is money, as you 
say in England. However, people generally con- 
sider as a mad undertaking the theatre erected by 
M. Dumas at the extreme end of our Boulevards. 
At least 500,000 francs (20,000/7.) will be required 
to furnish it; and who are the capitalists bold 
enough to commit 20;000/. to the management of 
M. Dumas? One of his best witticisms is too 
well remembered. ‘ Here,’’ said he, to one of his 
friends, “ here is a paper worth seven sous,” shew- 
ing him one of those stamped papers used for en- 
dorsing bills; ‘‘I can in a few seconds reduce its 
value to nothing ;’’ so saying, and to justify his 
assertion, he put his signature at the bottom. 

At the Porte St. Martin we have an Arab com- 
pany—Sidi Mohammed and his companions—who 
are truly the most astonishing clowns on the face 
of the earth. We will send them to you, with the 
Marchioness of Lilliput, when you are inclined to 
forward to us the microscopic Hidalgo whose arrival 
in London you.announce. 





GERMANY. 

German Criticism on Scottish Song. 

‘WE made some remarks lately on the boldness of 
adventurous English critics, who, without being 
armed at all points, and with scarcely any weapon 
but a grey goose-quill, daringly mount and march 
over the border, ride full tilt at who or what- 
ever they meet, and then home again to tell of this 
feat of arms. We observed too, that in regard to 
the literature of another country, the German re- 
viewer will seldom fail to prove sufficient know- 
ledge of the matter on which he treats: he, indeed, 
will be rather over-careful to leave no point un- 
guarded, lest he be taken at a disadvantage. A 
long article on “Scottish song’? which appeared 
lately in a German literary periodical* had its due 
influence in calling forth our assertion. The sub- 
ject is treated at length, being continued through 
six consecutive numbers, and is, moreover, enlivened 
by very many translations, in which ‘the spirit of 
the originals is retained, we must candidly confess it, 
beyond our expectations. “ The translation of Scot- 
tish songs’ — we give the reviewer’s own words— 
“and those of Burns especially, is a difficult task. 
They are breathed forth with a delicacy which in 
no case can be rendered without great loss; and 
if ever there was a language which was made for 
tenderness, heartiness, and simplicity, that lan- 





* Blitter fiir literarische Unterhaltung—a journal con- 
ducted in a right spirit, containing much sound criticism 
on Foreign as well as German works, the former of which 





guage isthe Scotch. A translation of many Scottish 
songs into English is, in a word, an impossibility, 
German in this case is more akin to the Scotch, 
just as the German has more of kindred with the 
Scot than with the Englishman. Let him who 
thinks we have exaggerated the difficulties try his 
strength with the immortal song of Burns, ‘ Ae 
fond kiss, and then we séever.’”” Having ourselves 
lately referred to a dialect in our paper on “ Schna.- 
dabiipfin,” it will not be amiss to quote the re. 
marks of our German contemporary on the same 
subject, and with which he introduces his article, 
“The dialect of the southern part of Scotland pre. 
sents, to the best of our knowledge, the only ex- 
ample of a dialect that has been able to maintain 
such an independence, and to arrive at such cultj- 
vation, beside the language of the community, 
There is now probably hardly a single more im. 
portant: dialect of the cultivated European lan. 
guages in which at least some poems, dialogues, 
&c. have not appeared in print. Indeed, some 
dialects ere pretty rich in such productions; and 
although the greater part have little claim to me. 
rit, except in a philological point of view, some, 
however, are excellent. In proof of this, it is only 
necessary to name Hebel’s Allemanische Gedichte, 
and the Idyls of Voss, in his German. In Eng- 
land, Cumberland and the west riding of Yorkshire 
have at least a something to shew. But this was 
all transitory and without continuous effect ; it was 
not adopted by the people; and as even the at- 
tempts of “talented” men failed, so heart was wart- 
ing to pursue the course that was hardly entered 
upon. Scotland was more fortunate : it is true, it 
began to struggle for an independent poetry under 
happier circumstances. Scotland had earlier, when 
an independent kingdom, already a poesy of its 
own, which was not only a national, but also a 
learned poesy.” The reviewer then proceeds to 
shew the flourishing state of Scottish poesy up to 
the beginning of the 16th century, and connects 
its decline with the political events that followed; 
such as church-reform, and the internal discords, 
which drowned the voice of song, and left in the 
excited minds of the time little inclination for all 
inactive pleasures. “ Then Scotland's king mounted 
the English throne, thus taking away the last sup- 
port which the aze required for art and science— 
the protection of the court. After the stormy 17th 
century, towards the beginning of the 18th, Scot- 
land’s independence was lost too; her poets began 
to make use of the English language ; and the 
same fate threatened the Scottish dialect which 
that of Suabia has suffered.”’ It is well remarked, 
that though the learned poetry in the Scottish dia- 
lect was no more, yet the national music and na- 
tional song preserved themselves amid storms and 
under varied persecutions, mutually assisting and 
supporting each other. “It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and one that witnesses for the native 
good sense of the Scotch people, that all the zeal 
of the preachers, who possessed in Scotland more 
authority than any where else, was not able to 
banish this love for the song and for the dance.” 
Without giving the observations which connect 
one period or one poet with another, we shall go 
at once to Burns, who is thus spoken of by our 
German neighbour : — “ Burns is a thorough poet. 
As was the case with Goethe, all he saw was sub- 
ject for song: his poems are the history of his life, 
written in grand characters. He is a genuine na- 
tional, genuine Scotch poet,—as natural a product 
of the Scotch soil as the Scotch thistle. His poems 
portray man and nature; but man is with him the 
principal — nature the field only for the deeds of 
man, and is dead without him. The keen observer 
of nature was a keener observer of men, whose in- 
most feelings he displays to us with perfect truth, 
and in great variety, now with tender and now with 
bolder touches. * * * ‘To comprehend the 
height to which Burns, when compared to Allan 
Ramsay, raised himself, one should make oneself 
acquainted with some of the beautiful songs which 





are always mentioned with a good and kindly feeling. 


were written between 1700 and 1784: without 
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these, there would be an immense chasm between 
the two, which, however, is partially filled up by 
these excellent productions.” 

Of Robert Tannahill. “ Tannahill is not a poet 
to bear comparison with Burns: he wants Burns’s 
many-sidedness, and deep insight into the human 
heart and human passions. He was one of those 
men whose virtues are faults; for his modesty was 
bashfulnessy his good nature weakness. One thing 
only was he successful in depicting —external na- 
ture: the inner nature of man he was as incapable 
of depicting as of understanding. . But in this in- 
ferior walk, what he accomplished was excellent : 
his pictures are full of truth, his colouring fresh, 
and his language simple and beautiful.” ‘‘ Gloomy 

winter’s now awa’;’’ and “Oh, are ye sleeping, 

Maggie ?” are both given, in very musical transla- 

tions, as characteristic specimens of his style. 

The Ettrick Shepherd. ‘* Hogg has written much 
—songs, ballads, tales, &c.; but almost the only 
work with which his name will go down with ho- 
nour to posterity is, ‘The Queen’s Wake’ —a 
cyclus of ballads, as excellent in the plan as in the 
execution, and one of the completest productions 
of Scottish poets) * * * His tales have never 
been able to obtain much applause ; and of his end- 
less songs few have become popular, and still fewer 
maintained themselves in popular favour. If Hogg 
has a calling for any thing, it is for compositions 
in which his fancy bas full play; on this account 
his management of old ballads is often so good, as, 
for example, in ‘ Kilmeny,’ one of the most beauti- 
ful fairy tales that poet ever conceived. But as 
soon as he took his subject from ordinary life, he 
created persons and scenes such as no human being 
had ever beheld. Some of his songs, however, are 
excellent, as, for example, ‘ My name it is Donald 
Macdonald ;' ‘O Jeannie, there’s nothing to fear 
ye!’ ‘Caledonia, thou land ;’ and, above all, that 
admirable song, loved every where in Scotland, 
‘ When the kye comes hame.’ 

“ Allan Cunningham, however, is a name of much 
more importance than those just cited. He was 
most happy in his songs; in these he comes in 
rank immediately after Burns. In freshness and 
warmth, in simplicity and grace, they will not easily 
be surpassed; and they are, beside, part and parcel 
of Scottish life and Scottish feeling. 

“ Motherwell delighted in the imitation of old 
Scottish song. * * * His songs may be termed 
‘laments,’ according to those characteristic features 
by which most of them are distinguished. In depth 
and genuine feeling, in the beauty and euphony of 
his verse, he is surpassed probably by no Scotch 
poet. But these excellences occasionally dege- 
nerate into faults: his deep feeling becomes some- 
times weak sensibility, and the sonorous music of 
his verse hides often poverty of thought. In this 
respect he is to. be compared to aur Matthison; 
but Motherwell is more natural, and has more 
freshness, and these faults never obtain so great a 
mastery as with Matthison.” 

A number of minor poets are given, with the 
trades to which they belonged, in order to shew 
that poesy in Scotland has not only spread itself 
over the land, and made its way into the cottage of 
the peasant and the mechanic, but has emanated 
especially from those who were in the lower walks 
of life. The education and moral culture of the 
Scottish peasant is highly spoken of; and it is as- 
serted, and we believe most justly, that no where 
do the lower classes, particularly those in the 
country, keep pace with the general progress and 
advancement as in Scotland; which the writer at- 

- tributes to the ordinance of the Scotch parliament 
of 1696 for the erection of a school in every parish 
throughout the kingdom. 

With 2hom the long list of names closes. A 
short sketch of his sorrowful life, ‘an admirable 
voucher for the man’s mind,” is given in Thom’s 
own words. “ He is no Burns; perhaps, indeed, he 
stands no higher than many other Scottish song- 
Writers in the lower ranks of life. But poetical 
talent cannot-be denied him; and for those who 


know Thom’s sad story, these poems will have a 
peculiar charm, taken as they are from the poet’s 
own life. In these there is no trickery, but deep 
and healthy feeling, flowing from his inmost heart. 
If we wonder at any thing, it is not so much that 
Thom the weaver should be a poet, although this 
business is perhaps one of the most unfavourable 
for poetic activity, as we do at the powerful and 
pithy language in which he writes. He knows 
how to unite strength and tenderness in a manner 
which hardly any of the living Scotch poets can 
equal; and that he is master of the language in 
prose as well as in verse is proved by his own ac- 
count of the sorrows he has had to endure.” 

The writer of the paper from which we have 
made the above extracts shews that he has not only 
diligently read the songs of Scotland, but has un- 
derstood and felt what he read. On Robert Cham- 
bers he bestows much praise, for his exertions in 
promoting the circulation of cheap literature, as 
well as for his “highly attractive book, Miscellany 
of Popular Scottish Poems.” These Scotch tales and 
popular rhymes have great resemblance to those of 
Germany; and from what Robert Chambers has 
already done, “ he seems to possess the necessary 
qualifications for becoming in this respect the 
Grimm of Scotland.” 

H. C. Andersen, the author of the most charm- 
ing and original tales to be found in any language, 
is at present at Berlin. He has been received in 
the most flattering manner by the king, who spoke 
with him about those works which he had read, 
and expressed the delight their perusal had afforded 
him. 

We have seen, to our great surprise, a German 
translation of Hudibras announced, “‘ in the metre 
of the original poem, and with explanatory notes 
by J. Eiselein.” This is the first translation of 
Hudibras that has appeared in Germany. 

The new comedy by Laube, Gottsched und Gel- 
bert, has just beén forbidden by the government of 
Prussia. The representation of the piece is pro- 
hibited not only at Berlin, but on every stage 
throughout the monarchy; and this not on account 
of any political matter contained in it, but merely 
because one of the characters is related to the 
royal family of Prussia. There is a law which pro- 
hibits any member of the royal family being brought 
upon the stage; and this law extends itself not 
merely to the living or lately living members, but 
to the whole line of ancestry. Gutzkou’s play, 
Anonym, was lately not allowed to be given, be- 
cause the English hero of the piece was found to 
be related by marriage to the Prussian house. 


ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Bramatic Chapters. 
Cuarrer II. 
LIEUTENANTS PERCIVAL AND SOMERVILLE. 
Sceng—The Garrison, Fort St. George. 


Somerville, I marvel that thou seek’st to screen this 
Delmont, 
And urge excuses for his gallantries! 
A wedded man should nurse his home-born flowers, 
Not trespass o’er his neighbour’s cameng and rob 
Some unprotected garden of its bloom. 
Percivai. I screen no gallantries ;—and yet, methinks, 
If woman took but half the pains to keep 
The husband which she used to win the lover, 
The home-born flowers, of which you seem so fond, 
Might charm so much, all other sweets were sours. 
Som. And this you think? 
Per. Most veritably think. 
Have I not marked the dull wife’s face expand 
To sudden joy if but a neighbour called ; 
And straight insipidly contract again 
‘When the poor husband entered, labour-worn, 
And asked her for a song—some favourite air, 
Some tune of bygone hours—to cheer his heart, 
And dissipate his care and thought of toil? 
There was a time, at such request, at once 
She would have smiled a th 1 sweet ts; 
But now (mimicking), ‘‘ She has no taste—she has forgot; 
People are all so clever now-o’-days, 
She fears to touch harp or piano more.” 
What does the man? 














Som, Ay, what does he? 


Per. Why, if the man be worthy of the name, 
He'll take his hat, and find his home elsewhere 
Till warmer welcome greets him. As for me— 
For me—oh, I would—— 
Som. _ Tell us, what wouldst thou? 
Bachelors’ wives are ever the best man 3 
Mark me, thou’lt be the veriest henpecked cur 
That ever blessed a clever wife withal. 
Per. V'll be a Tartar! 
Som. Had I a sister, I durst venture it. 
Your fiery dragon lovers ever make : 
Most dove-like husbands. We shall see, mayhap, 
Thou mayst be called ‘ the pattern Percival’ — 
Of moral spouse a marvellous specimen! 
Tartar ?—thou’lt be the very cream of tartar 
Something to cool, not irritate the blood). 
owever, ’twere a matter somewhat hard 
To match that demon, Delmont. 
Per. Hum! Talk of sisters—now, had I one wed 
To such a churl,—husband without honour, 
Soldier without courage, [ would—zounds !— 
And yet the fellow must have something good, 
Or why are all the women thus enamoured? 
His wife, despite his usage, doats on him. 
Never tell me: that man is not all bad 
Whom all the women fondle, be assured. 
Som. What wouldst thou give me for a special secret, 
The secret of success with womankind, 
The talisman most apt to win her heart ? 
’Tis worth thy whole commission. What wilt give? 
Per. They’re golden secrets that are worth the buying. 
Give? quotha, give? I'll give—thee leave to tell it. 
Som. Then I am mum, 
Per. 
Som, 
Per. Out with it! 
Som. ’Tis talking, comrade, talking—talk, talk, talk, 
Of any thing or nothing, as it hits— 
So that you talk, no matter what about. 
The maids may knit their pretty brows, perchance— 
Dub you a chatterer—cry, You are too free— 
A gidd y-brain—a heedless rattlepate— 
Command you from their sight—nay, shut their ears; 
Yet still the more they chide, the more they crave. 
Woman’s the true Narcissus of our age, 
And falls in love with what’s most like herself : 
The more effeminate, the more men thrive, 
And there’s the secret of success in Delmont. 
The man’s a tongue—i’ faith, the man’s a tongue! 
A tongue of tongues—the very best of tongues! 
To hear himself, the creature’s all perfection, 
Virtue and truth his right hand and his left; 
Nothing he does but smacks of something great,— 
Easy to him, to others out of reach. 
Delmont's a tongue as good as had his mother 
If he’d no other fortune from her house, 
He owes her gratitude for such a tongue. 
Per. Ay, there it is: I lack that lipsome charm 
That wins advanta aspiring grace 
Which climbs the steep of human —— 
That — which pours its golden gifts 
Into the ear the while it starves the hearer, 
Mocking his hunger with much-talked-of feasts. 
Though scarce the bulk of but the dove’s weak heart, 
*Tis knit‘to power which foils the lion’s fangs, 
Making his strength a scorn: where he rents bones, 
The mightier tongue rends kingdoms. Mark ye, sir, 
’Tis throned above all thrones—crowns and uncrowns 
All heads—leads and misleads all governments : 
*Tis all supreme; for know, ’twas Helen’s tongue— 
Her tongue, and not her charms—set Troy in flames. 
(And homes of less renown it fires e’en now.) 
*Twas Warwick’s tongue that made and unmade kings; 
'Twas—— 
Som. Whew! 
Some rabid beldame, sure, hath bit the man! 
No more, good friend, as thou art merciful. 
To sum up all Love’s requisites at once,— 
A winning tongue, fine form, and handsome face,— 
If these please not, then ’tis no pleasing case : 
But still, make no excuse for Delmont’s guile. 
Per. Who, 1?—notI. But hath she no protector, 
No relative, no friend, to interfere? 
Som. None. 
In the defences of the last long siege 
Her sire was slain; and her brave brother lies 
In Hyder’s dungeon still, a prisoner. 
Per. And Delmont hath the heart to use her thus! 
So much for secret weddings. When I’m wed, 
A dozen spires, and thrice three dozen bells, 
Shall ring of it. 1 would as soon not wed 
As wed in secret; and when I've a wife— 
Oh, Somerville, when I’ve a wife—— 


Pish! tell thy secret. 


is 


Som. : Ay, when! 
Wait but till then: the pattern Percival, 
With six small children—mercy on us, six! 
Come along. Marry, forsooth? marry thy gun; 
Better a gun than a wife, for that brings 
Its own stock. Marry, Percival? what, thou, 
Whose revenue is just three groats per day ? 

Per. Three ?—six times three! 

Som. Ha, ha, ha! six times three—what a treasury! 
Come along; thou shalt be wed, never fear. 
Six times three! [Exeunt, SOMERVILLE bantering, 


CuARLEs Swain, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR GEORGE W. SHAW LEFEVRE, M.D., 

Late physician to the British Embassy at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, died on the 12th; we deeply lament to 
add, by his own act. He was a gentleman distin- 
guished by honourable principles, and very much 
esteemed in the literary and intellectual circle of 
society in which he moved. In 1843, after his return 
from St. Petersburgh, it may be remembered, he 
published a small pamphlet entitled Thermal Com- 
fort (London, Churchill; see Lit. Gaz. No. 1365) ; 
and soon after, though anonymously, his entertain- 
ing Life of a Travelling Physician: (3 vols., Long- 
mans), which we found so amusing and eccentric 
as to allow in our journal (Vol. for 1843, pp. 177, 
200, 220), a notice, with extracts, to every volume. 
His next production was Revelations of Russia (2 
vols., Colburn), one of the earliest, if not the first, 
of those bitter attacks upon the Emperor Nicholas 
which have been so industriously continued ever 
since (see review, Lit. Gaz. No. 1439, Aug. 17th, 
p- 523). Sir George was also the author of An 
Apology for the Nerves (8vo, one vol. Longmans), 
published last year (reviewed in the Lit. Gaz. No. 
1461, p. 87, Feb. 11th), which we-described as a 
‘* strange rambling” work, and which, in truth, in- 
dicated a condition of nerves and predisposition to 
that fatal state of mind to which we may attribute 
the present lamentable catastrophe. 

The flightiness in nearly all these publications, 
combined with extensive travel and peculiar ta- 
lents, maynow be more pointedly insisted upon than 
would have been proper or decent at the time of 
their appearance. Great wit is indeed often too 
nearly aHied to madness; and domestic unhap- 
piness, we believe, might still further be added to 
the cup, which, in this instance, proved too powerful 
for reason. The distressing malady of his wife, in 
needful retirement from the family circle and world, 
and the death of his two children at St. Petersburgh, 
preyed deeply upon him; and it is with feelings of 
unmixed commiseration that we write this painful 
record of a man of no common worth and accom- 
plishments, and much esteemed by all who knew 
him. 








THE DRAMA, 

Haymarket.—TIon has been repeated several times 
this week without diminution to the reputation of 
Miss Cushman as the hero, or her gentler sister, 
Miss Susan, as the hercine. We do not think it a 
part the best suited to evolve her dramatic powers; 
but still it is a part which cannot annul her dra- 
matic genius. There is no character upon the 
stage so level or declamatory but that energy must 
be.essential.to its efficiency ; and energy, with con- 
stant and minute attention to the business in hand, 
is the grand quality of Miss Cushmain’s acting. 
Even the earlier stoicism of Jon is invigorated by 
it— perhaps a little too much in the opinion of 
those who look for a Greek classic model. But 
Sergeant Talfourd’s Jon is a Greek, moved (partially 
at least) by modern European feeling and senti- 
ments; and herein is an apology, if not a justifica- 
tion, of Miss Cushman’s personation. He exhibits 
more of human nature than the doomed instrument 
of the inexorable Fates, in ancient Grecian tra- 
gedy, and is not so passive in fulfilling his awful 
mission. Such is Jon, as represented by this gifted 
lady, who appeared to us to steer a course between 
the impressive strength of Macready, and the 
feebler passion of Miss Tree. The Clemanthe of 
Miss S. Cushman is a sweet feminine performance ; 
and we trust-she will remember that the lines of 
herself and sister are two—separate and distinct : 
the one tenderness, the other. force. 

Lend me Five Shillings, a merry little farce in one 
act, from the French, was brought out on Thursday 
in the presence of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
and succeeded to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, on and off the stage. Mr. Buckstone, the 
adapter, and Miss P. Horton, sustain the whim and 
humour of the scene, whieh depends on the need of 
the former for a loan of five shillings to treat the 





latter ata ball. As loan-seeking is generally beset 
by difficulties and disappointments, however, this 
quest has its full share of annoyances; -and it is 
not till after plenty of embarrassment and fun has 
been created that the enamoured pair are suffered 
to see the curtain drop on a happy termination to 
their temporary distresses. Supported by Tilbury 
and Brindal, the performances were received with 
laughter throughout. 

French Plays.—In Marcellin, M. Laferriere raised 
himself more in public opinion; aud Mdlle. Mar- 
tilleur and M. Cartigny, as a married pair, were 


very original and entertaining. The theatre conti- |: 


nues to be fully attended, and the performances to 
give much satisfaction. 








VARIETIES. 

Theatrical—An effort is making to form a society, 
to be called “ The Kemble Literary and Histrionic 
Club,” and the object the representation of plays 
once a month, at one of the licensed theatres, by 
dramatists of acknowledged fame, by amateur 
gentlemen, and also for the production of original 
pieces, written by members of the society. If suc- 
cessful, it is proposed that a portion of the profits 
derived from the public representations, subscrip- 
tions, and donations, be devoted towards establish- 
ing an asylum for decayed actors and authors. 

A Literary Congress of German historians and 
philologists is, we hear, to be held at Frankfort in 
September next. One or two of our friends in 
England have received invitations. 

The Schism in the Jewish Synagogue in London can 
no more be reconciled or clearly expounded by us 
than the persecutions in Russia or the great breach 
in Prussia. The Voice of Jacob, which accompanies 
a note sent to us, shews that the chief rabbi, Dr. 
Adler, has refused to allow the marriage-ceremony 
to be performed (by the by, it is a very curious 
and impressive one) between a member of the 
Western Synagogue and the daughter of a Burton- 
street seceder. Which is right, and which wrong, 
we have no means of knowing; but the matter 
stated in the Literary Gazette, derived from the 
Jewish Chronicle, simply noticed the fact, and was no 
attack, at least by us, on the new rabbi to whom 
the administration of the Jewish religious laws in 
England has been confided. 

India.—The Lords of the Admiralty have libe- 
rally placed at the disposal of Dr. Buist a sum of 
350/. for the purpose of instituting a series of local 
tidal and meteorological observations from Ceylon 
to Suez. This is the second grant of public money 
for scientific objects which has been bestowed upon 
the learned Doetor during his stay at home, the 
Court of Directors having, as is well knqwn, pre- 
sented him with 500/ to defray the cost of intro- 
ducing certain agricultural improvements, the im- 
portance of which they have fully recognised. Dr, 
Buist proposed to leave England by the December 
steamer. 

Statue of Napoleon—The Baron de Marocheth 
has been commissioned to execute an equestrian 
statue of Bonaparte for the esplanade of the Hotel 
des Invalides at Paris, and has exhibited two paste- 
board designs of his group. Both are in Roman 
costume ! 

Route to and from India.—Government, we are 
assured, have resolved on adopting the route via 
Trieste for their despatches, 

Horticultural Society, Tuesday, 17th.—Dr. Lindley 
exhibited specimens of new potatoes grown in the 
gardens of the Society and of Lady Rolle, and pro- 
duced from sets slightly affected with the disease. 
They shewed, according to the Doctor, that wher- 
ever the vitality had been assailed the disease would 
be perpetuated —a fact of immense interest in the 
choice of seed. In many of the new plants the 
blight of the haum and decay ofthe tuber were as 
obvious as in theold of last autumn. In fresh-dug 
roots no vestige of fungus could be detected by the 
microscope, but in those: from the country it was 
quite apparent, and thus shewn to be a conse- 
quence and not an origin of the disease.—Globe, 





Antiquarian Discovery.—On Saturday last, as the 
drain between the “ Earl Durham” public-house 
and the “Harvest Home,” on the Newniarket road, 
was being opened, about four feet and a half be. 
neath the surface the men found a stone figure, 
3 ft. 4 inch. in height, made of Barnic ragstone, 
elaborately carved, and representing a Knight 
Templar, the legs being crossed, and the right arm 
supporting the head. In all probability it formed 
part of the old Abbey of Barnwell, but how it came 
in the’spot where it was found is a mystery.—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. - 

New Measures.—We have received a file of the 
South Australian Register, and stray copies of the 
Adelaide Observer, and Sydney Morning Herald, from 
the latter of which we copy the following notice, as 
a new measure for advertising: ‘* Cash terms for 
advertisements; for one inch and under, three shil. 
lings, and one shilling for every additional inch for 
each insertion.” These journals contain no local 
news of sufficient interest to readers on this side 
of the earth for us to copy. - 














LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Gastronomic Regenerator is announced by M. Soyer, 
the redoubted cook of the Reform Club. 
In the press, Bishop Atterbury’s Correspondence, being 
the first publication of the series of the Stuart Papers in 
her Majesty’s collection at Windsor Castle. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Michelet’s Priests, Women, and Families, Translated by 
C. Cocks, post 8vo, cheapest edit., ls. 4d. sewed.—The 
Laws of the Customs, with Notes and a General Index, 
Edited by J. G. Walford. 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—The Life Ever. 
lasting, by the Rev. J. Whitby, D.D., 8vo, 9s.—Sermons 
onthe Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. H. Verschoyle, fep. 8vo, 
5s.—Inflections of French Verbs, by N. Roy, 12mo, 2. (¢. 
—Dr. Mantell’s Thoughts on a Pebble, 7th edit., 16mo, 
3s.—H. Riddell’s Railway Parliamentary Practice, 12mo, 
10s:—Rey. H. Blunt’s Posthumous Sermons, Vol. III, 
12mo, 6s.—Rev. J. Jones’s Lectures on the Types, Vol. |, 
12mo 5s. 6d.—Rev. J. G. Breay’s Lectures on the History 
of Moses, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Rev. A. 8. Patterson’s Brief Com- 
mentary on Ist of Thessalonians, 18mo, ls. 6¢d.—Peers and 
Parvenus, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo, li. lls. 6d— 
The Mysteries of Paris, by Eugene Sue, Vol. IIL, royal 
8vo, 18s,— The Wandering Jew, by Eugene Sue, with 
Heath’s Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo, 12. 16s. — Moberley’s 
Discourses on the Great Forty Days, 2d edit., 8vo., 10s. 62. 
—Rev. Hart’s Ecclesiastical Records from the Fifth 
Century to the Reformation, 2d edit., 8vo, 12s.—Euclit’s 
First Three Books from the Latin of Dr. Elrington, 12mo, 
3s. 6¢.—G. Manson’s Pupil’s Guide to Etymology, 18mo, 
1ls.—Dr. J. R. Beard’s Illustrations of the Trinity, 8vo, 8. 
Chemistry of Poisons, by John Horsley, on a sheet, 6s.— 
The Perpetual Lease: or, the Identification of Labour 
with Land and Capital, post 8vo, 9s.—The World about 
the Church, by G. Southern, 18mo, 2s.—The Philosophy 
of Trade ; a Theory of Profits and Prices, by P. J. Stirling, 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
18 h m s | 1846, h, m 
Feb. 21 . 12 13 53°9 | Feb, 25 . 
22 — 13 46-4 26. 
23 - — 13 232 4) 
a. - — 13 295 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have reason to believe that no European traveller 
ever ascended to the source of the sacred Indian River 
Jumna, till accomplished by the friend whose account of 
the journey and locality was given in the last No. of the 
Literary Gazette. It is a geographical point of interest, in- 
Seeepeeaty of the interest ofthe descriptive communica- 

ion. 

** A Constant Reader,” City, is thanked for his letter; 
but an account of the consecration of the French Protest- 
ant Church in Bloomsbury (at which interesting ceremony 
we had the satisfaction to be present) was given in the 
Literary Gazette at the time. The opening of the church 
for public worship by the Bishop of London on the 28th 
of ember esca) our notice; otherwise our corre- 
spondent might be assured We should not have lost the op- 

ortunity to impress upon the Christian population of 

ndon the great and peculiar value of the institution, ex- 
isting from old Catholic times, where every virtue and 
—— is inculeated which can profit mankind. Many who 
seek conversancy with the French language in places 0! 
another kind would do well to pursue the study occasion- 


y here. ch 

“L. 8, D.” though a high legal inquisitor (at least in- 
tially), need not question the Literary Gazette advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. -A few minutes’ comparison and 
calculation will prove the fact, that the Five Nos. forming 
the Monthly Part for January contained the priuted mat- 
ter of three fair octavo volumes, at the cost of less than 
sevenpence per volume, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


STAMMERING.—No. IV. 


«7 Leadenhall pansy he on. 12, 1841. 
od latterly seen, in various great roversy about 
x etcave cur fr | for im iments of speech. I feel it m meer to acknow- 
to you for having, so long as eighteen 
Io cured se we (ey se nod very simple and Faecisive mode 
of stammering. pd 
t 
that “4 possess an effect remedy for the cure 
of stat ng. Soh fe dot estecm your abilities in the art, that I have 
not the slightest asin a et mention of my name to any of 
your 3 pupils ; — eae that you have been of valuable 
service to your obedient serva' 


Haewry ALuen.” 
Mr. see 224 Regent sueet 


Gare of 


ENRY RUSSELL at Miss KELLY’S 
ATRE.—Mr. RUSSELL has much pleasure in announcing 

that the mations formerly existin; — reaching places reserved in 
the Dréss rnd ard Private Boxes will not in futare be experienced 
by parties frequenting this part of the pote ae Miss Ketty baving b: been 
induced to — anew entrance r their 
and which will be opened for the first time on MONDAY Evening next, 
Feb. 23, when Mr. Dossnu. will have the honour of introducing “ The 
Feast of the cen ll “ The Sea-King’s Burial,” and other new and 
favourite compositions. 

The Box Office at the Theatre will be opened on Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday next, from 12 till 4. Dress circle, 38.4 Stalls and Upper Circle, 
2¢.;, Pit, 1s.; Private Boxes, 1/. 1s. Doors open at half-past 7, perform- 
auce commences preciscly at 8. 


Kirkman’s Fonda Pianoforte will be used, 


ENRY RUSSELL, at MISS KELLY’S 


TREATES. Dean re ag don Soho, will sill give Be his Popular Vocal En- 











AUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA 
WATER.—The wo oon, bh is one among the many Testimonial 
Letters received by Mr, Maugham respecting the Carrara Water :— 
© 17 Chester ——~: Grosvenor Place, Aug. 1, 1845. 
«« Sir—1 have tried the Carrara W: of indigestion in 
which, from. its neem ema . The satis- 
factory results in the cases in which it given medicinally 
quite confirm the Peed mJ I have hazarded as to its probable 
efficacy. _T! are three forms of — in which the Patent 
Carrara Water has | been remarkably effective. es a 
«}, In the common of i bi 
thirst, foul tongue, and more or tee testes of the bowels. If drunk 
in small quan eh ean repeated, it has Atorded relief to the pain 
the stomach, an 


more 
wien than any other antacid, not excepting the effervescing fluid 


“2 In a form of i ot yea known by the pale, flabby, and exsan- 
guineous t e, indented laterally by the teeth, and coated P with a ss 
slimy fur, with accumulation of mucus in the throat, ~~ and parch 
lips, distressing thirst, with flatulence; in such cases it has quickly re- 


1 nanos foms. 

3 «3 0 rhb ts of the stomach arising from a congested 
state of oe ous membrane of that Fons ng ca va 

vivial habits, “intoxication, other e: 


uickly and effectually reli Carrara Wat 
he large amount of carbonic acid dissolved in — water imparts that 
amount of stimulus to the mucous membrane which restores its tone and 
renovates its secretions; and, trom a like cause, it is infinitely more pa- 
latable, and even when exposed to the air for some time, does not become 
nauseous, after the manner of soda waitcr.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


. R. BASHAM, M.D. 

“ Physician to to the Westminster Hospital, and 
Lectw Materia Medica, Botany, a 

, at the Westminster Hospital 

. Medicine. 








, 
servant, 


To: 
School 
“ W. Maugham, Esq.” 
Sele Wholesale Agent, Mr. A. Dunlop, Jun., at the Manufact 
78 Upper Thames’ street. we 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so o long celebrated for improvement, retains its superiorit 
= a perfectly mild lient <n highly —- ae the a ee 
steel plate of Windsor ane _ 


omar of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 


ti Perkine® 


Hanpatr’s Rg ee + Toorx-Powner, an effectual peeveation fi 
beautifying the h, and es in 3 sound and healthy 


i m M evening nex! 1 introduce his New 
and Favourite Compositions. 


Dress Circle, 3s.; By sry 
Doors open 


Boxes and Stalls, 2s; Pit, 1¢.; Private Box, 
vd past seven o'clock, commence at eight precisely. 


Kirkman’s Fonda Pianoforte will be used. 


. H. — Entertainment at the Royal Theatre, Kensington, on 
Tuesday eveping. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the Public an yee 
of his extensive Stock of WATCHES, which has been greatly i 
to meet the demand at this season of the Year. Youth's Silver Watches, 
4 Guineas each; excellent Silver Lever ‘alten at 6 Guineas each; "s 
Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent’s manufacture is guaranteed to him 
by three separate Patents, granted in 18356, 1840, and B12. 
33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTI- 
TUTE SICK and DISEASED, Gray's Inn Road (late Greville 
Street), founded a.p. 1828. 


U. le, 








Patron—The QUEEN. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling. 
Py istoric 4 L PARALLELS 
In Three Volumes. Vol. III. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY; a Series 
of the best English and Fore! Authors, carefully edited and 
elegantly printed in post Svo, at the price of 3s. 6d. per. Volame. 





Volumes already published : 
Volume I. 
ROBERT HALL’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS and REMAINS, with Memoir by Dr. GREGORY, Essay on his 
Character by FOSTER, Index, and fine Portrait, 


Volumes II. and III. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE and PONTIFICATE of 
LEO X. Edited by his Son. With-all the Copyright Notes, the Appen- 
dices of Historical Documents, the Episode on Lucretia Borgia, an in- 
dex, and Three Portraits, Complete in Two Volumes. 


In a few days, Volume IV. 


SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the PHILO- 
SOPHY of HISTORY, translated from the German, with a Memoir of the 
Author, by J. B. ROBERTSON, Esq. Second Edition, revised; fine 
Portrait of the Author. 

Other Works, of the same sterling character, are in prepara- 
tion, and will appear Monthly. 
York Street, Covent Garden, 





Patients admitted night and day, ae letters of dati 

In consequence of the number o! tched applicants crowding the 
gates of the Hospital, the ‘Committee feel tt their imperative duty to make 
an earnest APPEAL to the Public for continued support, to enable them 
to admit and pores the distressing cases that hourly present t themselves. 





Herries Co; Mess’ ra, Ranson, 
.; Messrs, Prescot rote, and Co.; Messrs. Smith, Paya and 
Smiths; Messrs. Glyn and Co.; Messrs. Jones, Loyd, a .3 Messrs. 
3; Messrs eaoog and Co.; Messrs. Williams, 

Deacon, Messrs. Overend, G » and Co.; Messrs. Nisbet and 
Co., Berners pile and at the Hospital, y the 


Rev. R, C. PACKMAN, Sec. 
Cast-off apparel, male and female, will be gratefully acknowledged. 





NJUNCTION.—ROSCOE’S LORENZO DE 

< ge ny = — by B camega mene y Bows heving ES dro: 
ceedin sain Chancery npinat Ds Day yID Bows, of Fleet Street, London, 

of BR RoscoE’s LIFE r OF 


seller, 
Lonénzo "De ‘DE MEIC called the Mag ficent,” ae passages, 
articles, or mat 
and his Ptheaney the Vine-Chancellot sot England “having (on the 12th in- 
s ii 


—, nted an Bajunetion, Mr. Bony Hy _— the 
Trade nd to fter sell. 
or expose for ae, touts containi: ning the. pirat pirated portions, will render 
himself liable to the like proceedings 


York Street, Covent Garden, Feb. 16, 1846. 











O MEDICINE for the CURE of f ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, &c., w attended w th 
such speedy and unfailing success as Dr. Locock’s. ‘Purmonic WA. 
FERS. In every ewspaper and ie he ki 
- At eho they are ivalstie or clearing cage singer and 
ass they have a most pleasant tast: 4 ™ 
Price 1s. 1}d., 28. o4 » and 118. per box. 


Da Silva and Co, 1 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, Londo: 
by Af neditine Venders. . i manne 














ng 
condition, is cacentingly agreeable to the mouth, and 
pose ly every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in Polish 


Hsxoain’s Morttixn is the most beneficial extract of ole: 
stances for maintainin, bea luxuriance 
also a delightful pertum: — — ‘st 4 


His Germinative Li eid a 
ene Dae certain specific for producing a new growth 
Haxpatr’s Coup daub or Rosns, prepared in great perfection. 
Daors, for ving greasy spots from Silks. 
(acount MAAKINe Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. a 


inous sub- 
air, having 








BEITANNIA L LIFE ASSURANCE 


1 Princes nat wes London, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
security afforded to the assured 
=a i 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
Parties TET, So Tn ont SA2s oe wou 


Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Tuesday, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of TRADE;; or, Outlines 


of a Theory of Profits and Prices geek an Examination of 
the Principles which determine the Relative Value of Corn, Labour, 
and Currency. 
By PATRICK JAMES STIRLING, 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 








Halfthe amount onl: fee annual premium ired during the first 
ears, the ims being Paid out of the prt ofits, 


five if premi 
Which, af after five years, will be annually divided among the 


poseammrann 5 scarey the as 
ng cal forthe en —_— ly. adapted te to cases where as- 
alia tate teucstdntn Perey cr credit ~ for half the amount 
Ph er» ane vol eae aod eee off, or remain a charge upon 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an > simon of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life 


Second Edition. 
To be published in Five Monthly Parts, price ls. each, c { 
¢ pu n Fiv Meatiy Bon ser each, commencing 


EMOIRS of an UMBRELLA, 
BY G. HERBERT RODWEL! 
Author of ** Teddy the Tiler,” “* Woman’s Love,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated by PHIZ, in a Series of 68 Engravings. 
Part I. will contain a faithful likeness of the Author by the celebrated 
Bauguiet. 
Also, on March 1, No. 2 of 
WOMAN’S LOVE. By the same Author. 
Tl d by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, 
Half Premi-' Whole 

Age. jum — aoe mium a 

| five years. 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH: 





Half Premi-!whole Pre- 
um first jmium after 
seven years. 'seven years, 


— 
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London: Wholesale Agent, Samuel Gilbert, Paternoster Row. 
The above Works may be had of all Bouksellers. 





To be published on the Ist of March, in Numbers at 2s. 6d. each, 
| ee 2a ek CHURCHE §; 
Perspective Views 
<ovnpanta by Plans drawn toauniform scale, and 
intended as a companion to the Analysis of Gothic Architecture. 
By RAPHAEL and J. ARTHUR BRANDON, Architects, 


The Work will be com; in Twelve Parts, royal 8vo, each containing 
at least Eight Views of Churches, with thelr Plans and yon et Letter- 


a, .* Prospectus and Specimen may he had on application. 
George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 





Second Edition, price 6s. 


HoM= SERMONS (each Six Minutes long); 
tt especially for the use of Families at Morning and 
Evening Devotion, 
By the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A, 
Alternate Morning a at ng oe Chapels, Afternoon 
Lecturer at St. Pancras C! 

*¢ They are written in language which will ny anand understood by 
the less Tateluigent members of families, We cordially recommend the 
volume fo: use, and hope it will be used as generally as it de- 
serves to ve Th he Churchman Newspaper. 

€ This volume will supply a want that will now cease to be felt.”— 
Church and State Gazette, 


London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Strcet. 





New Work by the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
Price 6s. 
HE GOOD SHEPHERD and the 
FLOCK ; shewing the Progress of the Sheep of Chriet 


CHOSEN 
through the Wilderness of this World to the Pastures of the Heavenly 
Zion, An Exposition of the Twenty-Third Psalm. 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Milde’s, 


By the same Author, 


The SABBATH COMPANION. 
Price 13¢. 


2 volse 


London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 





Grimm's Popular German Stories, 
Now ready, with Twelve Illustrations by Ricnanp Doris, 
KF Oy 78. Od, 
HE FAIRY RING: a new Collection of Tales 
and Stories. Translated from the German, 
By JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8v0, 7+. 6d. boards, ‘ 
EDZ HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA 


aPENTiS ANGLORUM. Cum Opusculis quibusdam et Epistola 





CURA ROBERTI HUSSEY, B.D. 
bscag anes Ecclesiast. ae ae 


Academico. paanns eel 5. H. Parker; et 
scaeai pti + ane Payne et H. Foo et Gardner. 


Watson on the Teeth. 
Price 3s. 64. 


their Growth, Diseases, Reme- 
Addressed to Young Mothers, Parents, and 





HE TEETH: 
dies, and Loss. 
Adults gencrally. 
By THOMAS WATSON, Sw 
Formerly Lectarer wunes the Anatomy —_ 





To be had of the Author, 42 Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 
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8 New Burlington Street, Feb, 21, 1846. 


M® BENTLEY wil wba fering ie present 
Month the following NEW WOR 


SCOTLAND: = FAITH and its 
FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOLL. By the 
Rey. FRANCIS TRENCH. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The MODERN COOK. By CHARLES 
~ eng FRANCATELLI,. 8vo, with upwards of 60 Illustra- 


3. 
MEMOIRS of a FEMME DE 


— By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols. 


4, 
MARTIN; or, Memoirs of a Valet de 
Chambre. By M. EUGENE SUE. 83 vols. 


5. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of EVENING 


PARTIES. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. Revised, price 2s.6d, 


6. 
MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI the 
, CLOWN. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. New 
” Edition, revised, complete in 1 vol., with 2 Portraits and 12 
humorous Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
price 6s. , 


The Standard Novels. 


AYESHA, by JAMES MORIER, 

Esq., will form the New Volume of “‘ THE STANDARD 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES.” Complete in 1 vol., neatly 
bound and embellished, price 6s. [At the end of the Month. 


Dedicated to ead D’ Orsay. 
TALES from BOCCACCIO, with Mo- 


dern Illustrations. 6s. cloth. [Now ready. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
Now complete, in three large volumes, price 45s. 


INKLES’ CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND 

imeem (oe, Planar Plans, Blevatins & Mite W-sorical and 

Donctpare sae I -_ ; an Essay on 
pe pa PRE RICE I 

a see The Te Turap Volume may still be had separately, price 21s. in Svo, 

** Surely soar an as of some of the noblest | of 

and skill m 





Heath’s Illustrated Editions. 


Now complete, in 3 vols., imperial $vo, cloth gilt, price 2. 14s. 
. MYSTERIES of PARIS. 


RA. M. EUGENE ay 
new and splendid Edition, adapted to the lish Reader. Iilus- 
teed wh with at I < 700 Engravings. on Weeds all the Characters, 
a nd Localities described in this extraordinary i 
ressly for this edition, ~ bahamas Paris, under 
pa ie FP of Mr. Cuarizes Hearn 
Also Vol. III. imperial 8vo, ‘cloth gilt, price 18s. 
*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets without delay. 


In 5 vols. 8vo, cloth gilt, with 104 Illustrations, price 36s. 


THE WANDERING JEW: A Tale. 


By M. Evosns Sus. pe ee ee 
‘gn 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS to the WANDERING 
JEW. Drawn by the first Artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by the 
most eminent Pogitshy Rogravers, under the Superintendence Mr. 
CHar.ss HEATH. 
. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 19¢., cloth silt, 


PAULA MONTI; or, the Hotel Lambert. 
By M. Evcrns Sus. we Tw ane A beautiful Patastions, drawn me 
Jules David, and engra’ by heh first English Artists, under 
the Su Sou Cnanuas Hea’ 


London: Chapman endl Mall, 196 Strand. 





Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition Sixth Edition. 
In 8y0, price 53, 6d., the Sixth Edition, carefully revised, of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* This Work, which is nearly os on Ollendorff’s Plan, consists of a Greek 
Syntax, founded on Buttman’s, a! entences to be translated re 
Greek, oie given Examples, aha with given ¥ Words. It is now used at all 
or nearly all, the Public Schools, 


*,* A GREEK - READING BOOK, 


ted 
to tne Exercises, and a md Part of the Present Work, shogind 
complete Treatise on the conn Particles, are in the press. 


Rivi jy St. Paul’s Churchyard, and owe Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 
ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 








In 8v0, price 10s. 6d., the Second Edition, much enlarged, of 
HE SAYINGS of the | GREAT FORTY 


the 
sa Exami- 





the 
of God. a Five D nny wi 
nation of Mr. Newman's Theory of Developments. 


By GEORGE ceeenang. D.C.L. 
Head Master of Winchester College. 
ing > St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, PRACTICAL SERMONS. 10s. 6d. 


, 2. SERMONS at WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 











human invention F ed 
Eclectic Revie. 


D, Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street, 





Sir John Herschel. 
Now ready, in fcp. 8vo, 


EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 


ear. By the Editor of 
-engraved Portrait 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 








European Library. 
Now ready, price 3g. 6d. each volume, 
| IFE and PONTIFICATE of LEO X. 
By WILLIAM ROSCO 
With additional Notes and Illustrations from os Italian of Bosst. 2 vols. 
ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE MEDICI. 
ited by Wiz11Am Hazuirrt, of the Middle Temple. 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION of 1640, from the Accession to the Death of Charles I. 
DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS ; an 
Romance, 
q* Be careful to order “ Evrorsan Linrary” Editions, 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Tilt’s Illustrated Classics, __ 
Now ready, in a handsome volume, price 12s, cloths 172, morocco. 


YEATTIE’S and COLLINS’S POEMS; with 


Mlustrations by JOHN ABSOLON, and Biographical and Critical 
Esaays by racuas 'S MILLE ‘ 4 


, same roy and beautifully Illus’ 
MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS; with Tllus- 
trations by W. HARVEY, - Essay by JAMES MONTGOMERY. 2 


vols,, 24s. cloth ; 34s. morocco. 
COW PER’S ‘POEMS; illustrated by 


JOHN GILBERT, and Essay by Rey. THOMAS DALE. 2 vols., 2is. 
éloth; 34s. morocco. 


ET OMSON’ S SEASONS and CASTLE of 
ALLAN aidan cUNtNGdat mateetndiod 
D, Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





New Collection of Poems for Mourners. 
In small 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
ACRED POEMS for MOURNERS., 


In Illustration of the Burial Service. From various Authors. With 
an Introduction, by the Rev. RK. C. Trancn, M.A. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





cheapest and best Edition, without curtailment, ice onl; 
“tr fd fa Banana qainte in lange type, Michalore celehzicod Wert, 


priests WOMEN, and FAMILIES. 


An aa se hey and ee Leg ony from the French, with 
hird Preface in reply to the 
Attacks Atracks of the des ping 
London; C. Edmonds, 154 Strand; and all Booksellers. 





Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Now ready, price 5s., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 
RIGHT’S SUPPLEMENT. to ~ 


PEERAGE of 1845. May a 
Heraldic Records of the U: ted Kingdom 


Burns’ Fireside Library. 


In Ornamented Wrappers, 
I, 
QGCHILLER'S MAID of ORLEANS, 
8. 6d. 


II. SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 1s, 6y, 
il FOUQUE’S MAGIC RING. Two Parts 


IV. MARCO VISCONTI. Two Parts, at 25, 


Also, in cloth lettered, 


SCHILLER’S JOAN of ARC and WILLIAY 
TELL. In1 Vol. 4s. 


The MAGIC RING. 5s, 
MARCO VISCONTI. 5s. 


*,* LISTS of the previous Parts and Volumes may be had on 
application. 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





Church Music. 
Shortly will be published, Part I. of 
ANTHEMS and SERVICES for CHURCH 


HOIRS; selected from the Works of atandard C 
This Work is meenees - pene “ rms of rg na Music, of the 
kind, at as small a cos! irs of various rotons 
of proficiency. The First ‘art 2 = ter — val will speedily appear, 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





Shortly will be commenced, 


URNS’ SELECT LIBRARY: designed for 


the Youth of both Sexes, Prospectuses are now ready, and 
be obtained on application. ? ready, and way 


Booksellers will be supplied in any quantity through thelr London 
Agents. 





In small 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 6d. 
ERMONS on the LORD’S PRAYER 
and other Collateral Subjects, Doctrinal and Practical. 
By the Rev. HAMILTON VERSCHOYLE, A 
Minister of the sree Church, Bi 


Dublin: William ie Jun., and Co. Longman and Co., London; ai 
all Booksellers. 


Bagot Street, —y Chaplain fo 








New School-Books. 
= ORATIONES SELECTAE, by Fenevusos, 
CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, LAELIUS, &c., by Fus- 

GUSON 6d. 


Is. 
CONNON’S SYSTEM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 2.(i. 
— FRENCH GRAMMAR, WITH EXERCISES. 


SURENNE'S PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
6 

ay oe PRONOUNCING ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
=a ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


NICOL! ‘Ss INTRODUCTORY BOOK of the SCIENCES, 
with 106 Engravings, ls. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, by Ineram and Trorter, ‘4. 
Oliver and Boyd, Fdinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


HE MODERN ORATOR- 


Published Monthly, price 8d. 
oe BURKE'S SPEECHES, Part I,, will appear on 


Already pu' 
The SPEECHES of LORD ) ERSKINE. Price 
5s. sewed; 6s, cloth. 


The SPEECHES of Hon. R. B. SHERIDAN. 


Price 3s. 4d. sewed; 4s, 6d. cloth, 
The SPEECHES of the EARL of CHATHAM. 
Price 2s. sewed; 3s. cloth, 
Aylott and Jones, § Paternoster Row. 








«* The information wl eae in any very useful ast appears to have been 
ined from the best sources, oat the publication is one which is well 
entitled to favour.”—Morning Her: 


Se 60 Pall Mall. 





Price 10s, 6d., with Plates, 


RASMUS WILSON on HEALTHY SKIN. 
A Practical Chere re Healthy Skin ; with Rules for the Medical 
and Domestic ‘Treatmen: Diseases, i ig Disorders of the 


Sualp and Hair. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.8. 
Consylting Surgeon to the St. pear yan and Lecturer on Anatomy 


John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 








Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
12mo, price 3s. 6d. 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY 


(the first three Books), from the Latin of the Right Rev. 
Tuomas Exrincton, D.D. oa, 
merly Provost of Trinity Coll: 


I <A Lord Bishop of Leighlin and F for- 
a op a ems, 


To which is added a COMPENDIUM of 
ALGEBRA. Designed for the use of Schools and Private Instruction, 
: Cambridge; Deightons. London: G, Bell, Fleet Street. 








Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


[HE TALENTS; or, Man’s Nature, Relations, 
and Responsibility. 


By R. W. DALE, 
“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
Aylott and Jones, 8 Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. cloth, 
BSERVATIONS and ESSAYS i 
Ce SS es ee oe ——s an a. i 
the Statistics of the Retreat, neat York, 


Insane: to w 
By Dr. J. THURNAM, 
Resident Medical Superintendent of the Retreat, neat York. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. York: John 
L. Linney. 





Percy Anecdotes at Half Price. , 
Now ready (to be continued Moats), price 1s, Sd. Part I. of a Reissue © 
the celebrated 


DOTES, ted uniform with 
ancy sawenatas re tien 
ma G, Berger, ti a gern co a 





LEANS, 


UL. 1s, 6d, 
['wo Parts, 


rts, at 25, 
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LR. 2s. 6d, 
C ERCISES, 


TIONARY. 
TIONARY. 
HISTORY, 
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Aru Works and Pew Evitions. 


‘ 1. 
The Rev. THOMAS DALE'S ARRANGE- 


MENT of the LITURGY. The Domestic Liturgy, and 


Family Chaplain. Post 4to. [In a few days. 


2. 
Dr. WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS of the 
MUSSULMANS. The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud. 
Post Svo. [On Thursday neat. 


3. 
SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY 
ofthe WORLD. New Edition. 3 vols, 8vo, 42s. 


4. 

BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 60s. 
ee ee one: he peso ood will find Wa coheable copper 
ment.”—Eclectic Review. 


5. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 10th Edition. Fep. 8vo, with 
23 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


6. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on 
CHEMISTRY. 4th Edition, 2-vols. fep. 8vo, lis. 


7. 
Mrs). MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on 
LAND and WATER. 34 Edition. Fep. 8vo, with coloured 
May, 5s. 6d. 


8. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 7th Edition. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


9. 

Mrs) MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 3d Edition. Fep. 8vo, 
with 4 Plates, 9s. 

10. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 

TREASURY. 4th Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s.; bound, 12s, 


11. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 
2d Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


12, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY, 5th Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


13, 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW. 
LEDGE and Library of Reference, 16th Edition. Fep. 8vo, 
10s.; bound, 12s, 

14, 


_Mrs. ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY. De- 
dicated to the Young Housekeepers of England, New Edi- 
tion, Fep. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 7s, 6d, 


15. 
(Cheapest Edition). 
MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and 
FAMILIES, Translated, with the Author's Approbation, 
by C, Cocks, B.L, 3d Edition. Post 8vo, 1s, 4d. ; Library 
Edition, price 9s. 
16; 
‘ MIGNET’S ANTONIO PEREZ and 
HILIP I, of SPAIN. Translated, with the Author's 
approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. Post 8vo, 9s. 


17, 


regi? OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED, in 


18, 
(Printed for Her Majesty's Stationery Office). 
, The LAWS of the CUSTOMS. Edited by 
-G.Watrorp, Esq., Solicitor for the Customs, 8v0, 108, 6d. 


19, 
PALESTRINA: 
Roserr M. Heron, Esq. ame Romance. By 


London; Lonaman, Brows, Guezn, and Loxemaxs. 





Murray’s Home and Colonial Library. 


On Feb. 28th will be published Part I. of a new and original Work (to be completed in Two Parts), 
post Svo, 2s. 6d. each, . 


A FOUR MONTHS? RESIDENCE AMONG THE NATIVES 
OF A VALLEY OF THE MARQUESAS. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Forming No. 382 of “The COLONIAL and HOME LIBRARY;” in which Series the following 
Original Works have lately appeared :— 
HAY’S MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
THE AMBER WITCH. 
MRS. MEREDITH’S NEW SOUTH WALES. 
MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
LORD MAHON’S LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A Present-Book for Ladies. 


Fourth Edition, revised and considerably enlarged, with 115 Engravings, fcp. 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HAND-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, 
DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL, INCLUDING CROCHET, KNITTING, AND NETTING. 

By Miss LAMBERT, of New Burlington Street. 


, Also, lately published, 
MY KNITTING-BOOK. [First and Second Series. 


AND 


MY CROCHET-SAMPLER. 


16mo, 1s. 6d. each. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street ; and to be obtained of all Booksellers. 





Tales of a Grandfather, People’s Edition. 
This day, NUMBER ONE, and PART ONE, of 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
BEING THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


THE POETRY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, PEOPLE'S EDITION, 


Is now in course of Publication, in NUMBERS and PARTS, 
Both Issues will be completed in NOVEMBER. 





R. CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London; and all Booksellers. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 


In Monthly Volumes, neatly bound, price Pive Shillings. 





Commencing with a New and Uniform Edition of 


MRS. ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. 
VOLUME I. 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 
Will be published March Ist. ‘ 
‘We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have 


our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young Husbands, 
should buy it for their Wives; Fathers, for thelr Daughters; Brothers, for their Sisters.” —Methodist Magazine, 


FISHER, SON, and CO., Angel Street, St, Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 
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Mantell on the Microncepe 
- "Neatly endy, with 12 coloured Plates and several Woodcuts, town 8y0, 
HO UGH T S ON ANIMALOJ 

OR, A GLIMPSE AT THE INVISIBLE WORLD, REVEALED BY ‘THE Mi 
~~ By GIDEON A. MANTELL, LL.D., F.R.S. : 
Author of “ Medals of Creation,”.“ The Wonders of Geoiogy.” 
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PEERS and PARVENUS. 
By: Mts GOkz, 
- em ea 3 vols, 


“STR hoon re CoveRLiy 


THE-ROBERTSES’ on. Ahbiec TRAVELS, 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 8 vols. ee 
78S way *_ ote a 


“Also, ‘how ready, ~~ “ Pablished W-and R. CHAMBERS, Edinbuigh; and Wit, & OR and 60, Amen Comer 
THE aa TIMON. Ms by Paternpgter Row. 2 


> A Romance of London, 





In Weekly Numbers, price Threehalfpence, 


CHAMBERS" EDINBURGH JOURNAL; 
A Weekly Sheet of Instructive and Amusing Readiog} consisting of Familiar Sketches, Rieate, Popular 
_. Information on Scientific Subjects, Tiles, Poetry, and Biographic Sketehes.: 


Conducted by. W. and R, CHAMBERS, 
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